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A COMMENT 
by Clough Williams-Ellis 


If, in the intervals of a distracting official German tour 
on the edge of our first post-war winter, I can detect myself 
thinking so much about Bali and Kashmir instead of only 
about what lies so clamorously under my very nose, there 
must be good reason for such day-dreaming. 

In actual fact there are two. First, of course, one 
naturally aches for some vision of beauty exotic and vivid 
enough to exorcise the present spectacle of Europe, one 
longs to be assured that somewhere in this same stricken, 
world of ours other values, quite other ways of life than 
those that have here collided, do still indeed hold good. 

I guardedly say “other” not “better” because these visions 
of mine are all at second-hand based on what, to me, is mere 
hearsay—an intoxicating series of dissolving views seen 
through the mediumship of an artist who was herself seeking 
to forget what it hurt her too bitterly to remember. 

Which reveals the second reason. I had just been privi- 
leged to read this book of Silvia Baker’s—in uncorrected 
typescript. Now allergic as I am to other writers’ MS, 
scrappily as I usually read them, if at all, I will confess that 
this once I broke the indolent rule of a life-time and read 
every blessed line, for the sheer refreshing pleasure of it. 
Can I say more? Yes, E both can and I will, because if an 
introduction or a preface or whatever this is has any pur- 
pose at all, it is, I take it, to cry “good fish” and to say 
“Here, all you civilised people who feel jaded and dis- 
illusioned and despairful—here is something that may help 

u to a less oa frame of mind, to a renewed interest 
in the infinite and merciful variety of man (especially when 
brown or black) and to a new angle from which to regard 
life—not without laughter.” 

. 1x 
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Primarily, of course, the.writer is a painter—her text 1s 
the sound-track accompaniment to her poe I knew 
the quality of both from her illustrated Zoo articles in the 
Manchester Guardian of the thirties, and it is just twenty 
years ago that I bought the only animal drawing that I 
possess—one of her Sia studies, thereby astutely fore- 
stalling the British Museum which has since had the fore- 
sight to secure.examples of her work. But I did not know 
that she could write a book. Perhaps she would say that 
she hadn’t, (she has a way of being perversely right) but 
if this ism’t a book—then 1t is still something that greatly 
rejoice should have happened. 

She aa oes stubbornly maintain that she has just annotated 
her sketch-book, a process, however, that has given us some 
of the most delightful travel books ever produced. 

The artist is vividly apparent in both drawings and 
descriptions, but the whole book has a secondary and subtle 
charm in the way that one seems to catch a reflection of 
the Author’s own character—now clear, now wavering or 
amusingly distorted, from nearly every scene or encounter 
depicted or described. 

Some there will be, I think, who will find themselves as 
much beguiled in piecing together and constructing the 
narrator from this evidence as in following the narrative 
itself, thereafter comparing their version of her with what is 
revealed by Sir William Rothenstein’s frontispiece portrait. 

Though an admiring and faithful friend of the Author’s, 
he was no flatterer, and his picture should explain a good 
deal in the book that, though delightful, might else have 
seemed a little unlikely. But then the chief enchantment 
of Bali, at any rate, is that it is itself so delightfully unlikely 
and it itself needs a delightfully unlikely showman if one 
is to savour its. prodigelity of beauty to the full without 
some little feeling of surfeit. 

That showman it has here most happily got—someone so 
sure of the supreme importance of beauty of every sort that 
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she is no more solemn about it than a true believer is about 
the Catholic Church or a dog about its dinner. 

The world is else just meaningless, that’s all, if this 
strange necessity, this beauty, is not accepted as its end and 
its justification. But in an autobiography, of which after all 
this book is a revealing fragment, it is the writer herself that 
still dominates every scene, whose essential truth is patent to 
all those who already know her. : 

To those others not yet so fortunate, may I, as an old 
friend, say as objectively as I can, how I myself see this 
— this acute if highly subjective observer whose 

ert eyes are thus lent to us for this strange war-time 
journey about the world? 

Figure to yourself then a most highly complex and 
feminine Stella Benson-Flizabeth character, compounded 
of a quick responsiveness that yet always holds something 
of surprise, a sophisticated innocence spiced with little 
splinters of warm-hearted malice. There 1s, too, an appeal- 
ing i Sir helplessness that causes eager volunteers 
to rush from all quarters bringing aid and counsel to so 
precariously lost and drifting a fellow creature, manifestly 
quite incapable of fending for herself. 

They come and succour and confide in this sympathetic 
and gentle ironic castaway only to find that she a dis- 
concertingly moved on, not so much under her own power, 
as like some lovely anemone wafted off by a passing cur- 
rent and presently to be deposited where she will again 
abide a little, to puzzle a circle of new friends by her supine 
enterprise, and charm them by her sensitive appreciation 
until once more she floats silently away. 

Thus at any rate do I picture the progress of this most 
improvident traveller, for only so, surely, would strangers 
have re-acted as they did, only so outlandish places have 
yielded up the impressions here recorded. 


“And so, being unable to find peace within myself, 
I made use of the external surroundings to calm my 
spirit, and being unable to find delight within my heart, 
I borrowed a landscape to please it. Therefore strange 
avere my travels.” 


THE TRAVELS OF MINGLIAOTSE 


I 
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N 1938 Athole Hay my husband died, and I got rid of 
[+ house and went to Tangier. I had thought that Tan- 

gier would be a good place to live in, as it belonged to 
six nations, and if we should be at war with one or two of 
them I should probably not be interned, because of the 
others who tight conceivably be allies. However, I only 
stayed there for two weeks. It was March, and the weather 
was very cold, and it seemed rather too wild a place to 
settle down in. So I tried Paris—mainly because I had 
found a book about Paris in the library. In Paris I stayed 
for some months. I drew animals in the Paris Zoo, and 
sometimes I drew at Colarossi’s from the figure; but always 
I was restless, and lonely. Then one day, feeling rather 
suicidal, I remembered Portofino, and how happy I had 
been there, some years before, so I took the train and went 
to Portofino. 


IT 
ITALY-PORTOFINO 


Some Dancers and a Mystic 


I was drawing in the market-place, after the sun went 
down, at that time when the colours of things began to 
glow from within, Children, fishermen, lacemakers, boats 
and nets were in the foreground. The old houses, painted 
in every known shade of pink and red, with green shutters, 
which I always thought would have made a fine background 
for The Good-humoured Ladies, enclosed the harbour on 
three sides, and on the steep hills behind the market-place 
stood rows of olives and cypresses. 


Today they celebrate the Feast of the Annunciation, so 
the local Band is performing, competing with yelling 
children, electric pianos and street singers, and there is a 
Beneficent Lottery, on which you spend a lira, and get an 
object with a number on it. I won a vase and gave it to 
Mabel’s landlady, who was ravished. 


I took a carozza to the beach this morning (my knees 
were so sunburnt I couldn’t walk), and the view of the 
Mediterranean, on my right hand, was so perturbingly 
beautiful that I had to turn my eyes away, and look at the 
other side of the road. 

We have caffé con panya every day at Nina’s Café after 
bathing. That is the part of the day I like best—though it 
is nice when we eat peaches and grapes under the acacia- 
tree, at midday on the beach, where the sand 1s covered 
with dead olive leaves. 


The three dancers I have made friends with here have a 
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Ballet School in London. There is Mabel, who is about 
forty. She is very gay and affectionate. Louise, a typical 
Russian dancer in appearance, is more austere in tempera- 
ment. With her high forehead, her delicate features and 
severely parted hair, she looks like the pictures of Christina 
Rossetti. The third is Celia, a beautiful young Jewess. 
They are all disciples of Akbar, a Persian religious teacher. 
They gave up their dancing school at his order, and fol- 
lowed him to India. With them were a Russian princess 
and a little Scotch waitress in whom Akbar had discerned 
the possibility of spiritual genius, 

After being three weeks in India, the Master sent them 
all home. (They had thought they were to be there for 
ever.) It was apparently a test of their spiritual develop- 
ment. 

On their return to England, all their friends of course 
had the worst suspicions, and wept fountains of tears, 
muttering “Going off with a Black man”, etc., etc. 

They have been disciples for five years, I believe, and 
came twice before to Portofino with the Master. The 
cynical fishermen this year asked Mabel where he was, and 
which of the party had been his wives. 


Mabel and Louise went to South Africa last year and left 
a young friend in charge of their Ballet School. He played 
old Harry with it—engaged famous stars of the Ballet to 
teach there, took the whole Russian Ballet out in chara- 
bancs, and when Mabel and Louise returned, there was 
£500 worth of debts to be dealt with. 

Mabel told me that an old woman got into conversation 
with her once at the Ballet. She said: “I ought to have taken 
up this dancing. I would have been very good at it. The 
celebrated teacher Mrs Wordsworth often used to single 
me out to do a step.” 
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An American girl, who lives in Ziirich, under the 
Master’s orders is coming here. She stays in the house of a 
man who is a cousin of Dr Jung, the psycho-analyst. There 
seems to be some kind of a parallel between the way Akbar 
helps people to get rid of their Ego, so that they can be at 
one with God, and rag, a In both methods, 
inhibitions have to be oe down. 

Akbar is under a seven years’ vow of silence. He com- 
municates with his disciples by pointing to letters on a 
board. He has imposed a vow of chastity on Mabel, who 
didn’t like it at all at first. They say it is rather qrying that 
some of the Followers, who were formerly Wesleyans, 
write Mabel letters ending up “Your Brother in Akbar”. 


Another dancer has joined the party—an American called 
Vera. She lives in Paris, is rather beautiful, and went on a 
world tour with Pavlova. Apparently she was quite rich, 
and always used to go to the same hotels as Pavlova—the 
rest of the company used to go to cheaper ones. Pavlova 
used to be annoyed to see this younger edition of herself, 
faithfully copying all her mannerisms, sitting at an adjoin- 
ing table. 

I have been drawing Vera. She says the more time elapses 
since Pavlova’s death, the more she feels the terrible blank 
she has left. Mabel (who begins to be boring, to tell the 
truth) said the other day that she had finished with men 
and sex, and all that. 

“Take to drink again,” said Vera, “and regain it all.” 

All this was said with deep American solemnity and 
intensity. The chaste Celia had an adventure last night. She 
was walking alone, when a certain Russian, who had been 

itting about, trying to converse with the three of them, 
caught her up, chatted a little, and enveloped her suddenly 
in his arms. Ectia, by way of resisting him, gave him a dis- 
quisition on Akbar and told him of her vow of chastity. So 
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the Russian said: “You must be mad. I know these Masters 
of the East. Rasputin was one. I, too, search for truth. | 
am spiritual.” Celia, struggling in his embrace, said: “Oh 
no, you're not spiritual at all.” When she told me about it, 
she said: “I felt very sorry about Akbar and my vows and 
all that. The Russian would have been a wonderful lover.” 


The mystics are becoming more extreme every day. At 
breakfast this morning there was a terrific row about the 
Dark Night of the Soul—the time when you have lost your 
Fgo, and yet are not united to Omnipotence. Then Vis 
started an argument on the inwardness of the Pirouette, 
saying that no dancer can do decent Pirouettes, with dash 
to them, unless he or she has the soul of a gambler. Then 
she told us that she is a Christian Scientist and she concen- 
trates all day on the Universal Source, Which intends her 
to have perfumes and dresses from Worth. 

Finally we all had to help her concoct a cable to her 
father in Kansas City, asking for money. “An illegal opera- 
tion is necessary,” someone suggested. “No,” Vera said. 
“I’m keeping that cable for dire necessity.” 


Q. has now joined them. Q. is very sensitive and witty. 
All his energies go into his friendships—many of them with 
rich and powerful middle-aged women—the kind of women, 
he says, that look like Popes. Q., who went round the world 
as secretary to Akbar, is now thoroughly disillusioned and 
has told me a thing or two. Apparently there is an Indian 

aper devoted entirely to the Master, called Akbar Gazette. 
t always refers to him as “His Divine Majesty”. Vera, who 
once met him, said that in her opinion he had no spiritual 
genius, but that he was “a sweet little fellow”. 


After spending the summer in Portofino, making draw- 


ings ef the lace-makers, I went to Florence and Como and 
B 
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wandered down to Sicily. Finally, however, I decided to 

back to London, and find a flat or a studio. But in 
cake everything reminded me of the past, and I felt that 
the only way to escape from this loneliness was to travel, 
and fall in love with places, and so escape from myself. I 
had friends in Jamaica, so I thought I would try 5 Asa 
though I had doubts about drawing negroes, because I knew 
that I shouldn’t find complete zsthetic satisfaction in that 


type. 


Jamaica 





Il 
JAMAICA, 1938 


BEFORE I went to the Caribbean, my mind was filled with 
dreams of coconut-groves, and I longed to bathe in “the 
dragon-green, the luminous, the dark, the serpent-haunted 
sea”. (When choosing painting materials before I sailed, 
I bought viridian, ultramarine, cerulean blue, cobalt and 
emerald green in large quantities.) 

The reality really does surpass one’s dreams. I have 
memories of beach picnics, when you swim in the gl 
sea of Revelations, and then drink Planter’s Punch on a 
coral strand, where every prospect pleases. Man, however, 
on this island is apt to be rather ne his mind being taken 
up with the price of coconuts, and the prevalence of leaf- 
spot disease in the banana-plant. 

The trees of this island, although their form is somewhat 
spoiled by the inevitable parasitic growths, are nearly as 
gorgeous as the trees of Burma—especially the Poinsiana, 
which burns like flame against the blue sky, where there 
always seems to be immense white clouds. At first one looks 
round and thinks: “How appalling this place is, what fright- 
ful architecture!” But after a time one begins to like the 
wooden houses, with their wide verandas and inevitable 
fretwork ornament. 

The negroes are amiable and amusing, and their faculty 
for relaxation is astonishing. It was a delight to see them 
lying on wheelbarrows dozing in the sun. Only Polar Bears 
at the Zoo can relax like that. The girls’ figures too were 
— and they wore their clothes well. 

was interviewed once, for the press, by an ebony- 

coloured French countess, who had come straight out of 

the pages of Ronald Firbank. I said how smart the girls 

were, and this remark of mine was served up in the paper 
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as: “Our girls are the smartest in the world.” They do in- 
deed seem to have a natural gift for dressmaking. You go 
into a tiny wooden house, where a negress greets you with 
great dignity, and tells you how sleeves are to be worn this 
autumn in Paris. Heaven only knows how she finds out 
such mysteries. 

Outside her window, women are walking with enormous 
shallow baskets filled with yams, or live turkeys or 
chickens, on their heads. Donkeys bearing bundles of 
sugan-cane pass by, .and carts full of coconuts. Paris and 
Paris fashions seem very far away. 

I stayed at a yee called Treasure Beach, where the 
proprietor of the hotel was a young Englishman with lung 
trouble, the son of a parson. He looked like an ascetic Saint 
John the Baptist by Botticelli. Treasure Beach Hotel, 
which he had more or less built himself, was primitive in 
some ways and luxurious in others. 

My bedroom was invaded at night by monstrous moths, 
that banged about clumsily round the room. You lift up 
the sheets, and a glow-worm 1s probably shining in your 
bed like a little torch. You attempt to have a bath, but an 
enormous toad is guarding the bathroom, while a rat walks 
off with your soap. “Oh, that’s only a coconut rat,” they 


say. 

‘A friend of mine bought a dilapidated and almost in- 
accessible house, with an estate, on the top of a mountain 
in Jamaica, for £400. She collected some servants, and 
started to mend the roof on the house, and do some other 
repairs. When I stayed there, I always enjoyed hearing 
about these anemia negro servants of hers. The 
garden-boy was Hubert, and his best girl was Hilda, the 
Jaundry-maid. Hilda used to wear a pink crinoline hat, and 
Hubert decorated his Trilby with a purple aster, cut out 
from a seed packet. 

One day Hilda announced that she no longer believed in 
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God, whereupon Hubert read the Bible to her solidly for 
thirty hours, at the end of which she fell unconscious. Then 
the vet, who lived thirty miles away, was sent for. The vet 
couldn’t revive Hilda, so they sent for her sister, and at last 
after several hours the poor girl recovered consciousness. 
Next day she announced that she had been chastened, and 
now believed in God again, and she went round looking 
rather smug, her mistress said. 

Mrs Knight, the cook, who used to be a typical coal- 
black mammy, has become thin and malignant-looking, and 
noticeably tee in colour, Her mistress thinks she has been 
ae beah, in order to get Hubert away from Hilda. 

rs Knight, it seems, made Hubert’s bed directly she 
arrived, and this is a recognised sign of affection ‘in Jamaica, 
but Hubert so far spurns her advances. . 


Every day, for nine days, the front page of the Jamaica 
newspaper was full of a story of nine Boy Scouts, who had 
gone on an expedition, and had been lost in the mountains. 

Everyone was deeply distressed, and full of sympathy 
for the parents. On a # ninth day, one of the search-parties 
succeeded in finding the missing boys. I was in Kingston 
market at the time. Suddenly the church bells began to 

eal. This was a prearranged signal, so that everyone 
should know the children were safe. It was very moving 
to see the old negresses in the market-place embracing one 
another, saying “Praise de Lawd”, and then they all rushed 
into the church near-by to give thanks for God’s mercy. 


I considered the question of settling down in Jamaica, but 
there is no mental life there, and in spite of the natural 
beauties of the island, one gets tired of it. Always I had 
the idea of drawing in my head, and I used to sit with a 
globe in my hand, considering where'I should most so 
drawing the natives. I knew that really it was Bali I wanted, 
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for I had read a book about Bali, called The Last Paradise, 
ten years before; but Bali seemed so far away, and the 


journey was so expensive. 
A'tfriend of mine, whose name was Susan, said that she 


would come to Los — with me, and then I could go 
on to Bali from there. So we took a boat from Jamaica to 


Panama, where we stayed for several weeks, and then on a 
Japanese ship we went to Los Angeles. 


IV 


SS. “SANTOS MARU” 1939 


SUSAN was grumbling all the time as we approached the 
quay. “TI suppose,” she said, “there’ll be sprays of dainty 
blossom all over the place on this awful Japanese ship.” I 
said that I hoped the dining-saloon wouldn’t be painted a 
neat chocolate, as it was on my last boat. 


The Pacific today is pussy-calm, and wrinkled like 
curdled milk. There are pink clouds reflected in it. How 
different from that deplorable Atlantic, when Tennyson’s 
words, “For ever climbing up the climbing wave”, were so 
often ringing in my ears. 


We've just had a Boat-drill. The Japanese sailors have 
sylph-like figures. “Delicate little Plum-blossoms,” Susan 
said. “No wonder it takes them three-quarters of an hour 
to swing out the life-boats.” 

It is amusing to try and draw the Japanese, after drawing 
negroes. The negro has a jutting-out behind, while the 
Japanese ’behind, as well as the Japanese chest, appear to 
be almost concave. Their shoulders are sloping, and no 
muscle is evident. It is the antithesis of the muscular type 
one draws in Art Schools, which George Belcher says 
resembles a bag of walnuts. 

The British are clearly persona non grata on this ship. 
The Japanese Captain scowls at us, and Susan says plain- 
tively, ‘ propos of this: “I remember a ae captain who 
once gave me an embroidered nightdress.” They bully you 
on this ship if you are late for meals, and the stewards are 
harpies, who snatch the unfinished plates from you. There 
is a notice: “Not to walk in unusual foot-wearings on 
board,” and another: “Not to take lighted Chinese lanterns 
into the cabins.” | 

tI 
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Tonight there was a party. Mrs B., her nose pinker than 
usual, said: “I’m not used to alcohol, makes you so flushed, 
doesn’t it?” The Captain made a speech in English, and a 
Brazilian made a speech in ae Japanese, at which the 
disagreeable Captain laughed, and showed his gold teeth. 


Hollywood, 1939 


When I landed at San Pedro, the port that is thirty miles 
from Hollywood, I was in a Solent state of agitation, 
because I imagined I should be treated with brutality by 
the Customs officials. It was idiotic of me to be so 
frightened, but I had read so many stories by Hemingway 
and Faulkner about tough guys, that I thought my few bits 
of jewellery would be torn from me, and all kinds of 
trouble might descend on my head. The awe-inspiring 
official who dealt with me opened my trunk, pounced on 
some drawings he found inside, and said: “Oh, you paint— 
I paint too—on Sundays. Do you like oils or water-colours 
best? Can you do pastels?” He was perhaps another 
Douanier Rousseau. So that was a lovely welcome to 
America. 


In Jamaica I had consulted a coloured doctor, who was 
considered to be good at his job. He said something about 
T.B., so in a panic I consulted an American doctor when 
I arrived at Hollywood. The American, who was a total 

er, after his examination, having been told the opinion 
of the Jamaican doctor, said: “Darling, the man’s a 
scoundrel.”—A much nicer bedside manner than the 
Harley Street kind, I think. 


I might have called this book “Unhurried Journey”; 
because it took me seven years to travel round the world. I 
kept a diary in some places where I stayed, but when I was 
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in Hollywood I hadn’t yet acquired the diary habit. All I 
can remember of Hollywood is a very fat friend from the 
Middle West, who said: “My husband used to call me his 
little Prairie flower.” 


I remained for six months in Hollywood, staying in an 
hotel for toa of the time, and for the rest of the time with 
friends. ‘They disapproved of the idea of my crossing the 
Pacific, as war had then broken out. “What will you do,” 
they said, “when your Bank in London is a hole in the 
ground? You'll be stranded.” This seemed to me a ve 
cruel remark, and as the prospect seemed unthinkable, 
finally I bought my ticket. 


V 
BALI, 1940 


“Somewhere to North or West or South 
There livés a gentle gay exulting race”’ 
(W. B. Yeats) 


EVER since I read The Last Paradise 1 had wanted to go 
to Bali. I had to sell jewellery, and borrow money, and 
half-starve myself, to pay for my ticket, but it was worth it. 

When one lands at Glisanale after taking the ferry, and 
climbs into the motor-bus for Den Pasar, the right note is 
struck immediately. 

The driver wears a yellow flower behind each ear, and a 
white flower dangles from a single hair on his forehead. 

By the time we had run over a huge lizard, started up a 
snake, a bluebird and a troop of monkeys, I realised we 
were in the jungle, in the uninhabited part of Bali, that is 
marked on some of the maps with the legend: “Here are 
tigers.” 

The drive in that bus, tied together with hairpins and 
string, from which the driver occasionally alights to make 
offerings at a shrine, is a fitting prelude to the oddity of 
Bali. 

The first night at the hotel I nearly tripped over a dead 
shark, which was lying on the garden path outside the 
kitchen. It was about four feet long, had been caught that 
day by Jim, the Proprietor, and would be sold next day for 
75 cents a pound. 


From America I had brought a letter of introduction to 
Jim and Héléne, who had built this hotel by the sea in Bali. 
They were two Americans who were travelling round the 
world, and when they came to Bali and saw the two miles 
of coral sand and the tall palms of Kuta they said: “Let us 
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stay here for ever.” So they built some wattle huts, and 
‘ang 2 came to stay with them, and Jim and Héléne were 
so friendly and gay and efficient, that their small hotel 
— and grew and became famous in the East. When 

arrived the few original wattle huts had increased in size 
and splendour and numbers, and the servants were now 
relatively highly-trained. 

As one drives through the villages of Bali the narrow 
roads are bordered by high mud-plastered walls, the mono- 
tony of which is broken occasionally by Temple Court- 
yards, One sees the strange Balinese pigs with their down- 
curving spines, and their bellies nearly touching the atoes 
— pi-dogs, of a miserable leanness, rush out barking 


Leaving the village one sees stretches of rice-fields, and 
in the distance the blue hills. Some of the fields are under 
water—murrors for the sky, in some the young rice is spring- 
ing, of a piercing green, more lovely than other greens, as 
the blue of Capri’s grotto transcends all other blues. 


Bali is like Capri in many ways, for both these islands 
are fantastic, but it resembles Venice in one thing—it doesn’t 
disappoint you. Whatever they may have said in praise of 
the island, on arriving there, you say with the Guess of 
Sheba: “And the half was not told me.” 


Yesterday being a Feast Day, two sucking-pigs were 
roasted on a spit, over a fire of charcoal in the garden. T'wo 
boys turned the little Pigs round and round for four hours, 
while Tampa the cook bustled around to superintend, 

In the evening we bathed in a sea warm as soup, one eye 
on Mount Kintamani, rising out of sunset clouds, and the 
other eye swivelling round in search of sharks and 
barracu 
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In Bali there is Rami-Rami (festivity) going on the whole 
time. You set out to’see a Barong in a distant village, and on 
the way you buinp into a Flirtation Dance. Farther on you 
meet a tremendous Temple Procession, in which women 
are bearing offerings eight ‘feet high. The people wore 
sarongs woven in a design of birds or flowers or butter- 
flies. Ihe women, naked from the waist up, walking 
superbly, held their right hands raised to support the 
offerings, of which each one was a work of art. Orange 
corm-cobs, purple mangosteens, green plantains, yellow 
pineapples and red lichis were raised in tiers, the structure 
surmounted by a red bowl, decorated with white coral, and 
fringed with-long pennons of palm-leaf cut in intricate 
patterns. 


Then on the way home from the Barong, you come 
across an Ardja Play, or you wander into a Temple Court, 
and look at a Trance Dance, and nearby there is a Cock- 
fight in progress, and this also is a religious ceremony, for 
it symbolises blood-sacrifice. The Flirtation Dances go on 
all night; so do the plays and the shadow-plays, and the 
babies go dressed like small Rajahs, and they absorb the 
Balinese music rhythms into their systems, literally with 
their mothers’ milk. 

There are, of course, drawbacks to this enchanted island. 
For instance, when you have toothache at Kuta in Balt, 
you have to drive two hundred miles across the island in 
a Balinese bus. You then cross, in a tiny boat, an appallingly 
rough stretch of sea, where two oceans meet. e waves 
are so enormous that you are crazy with fear, unless you 
drink Dutch gin, which tastes of turpentine, and gives 
you courage. Then as a consolation prize there is a ve 
charming tair-haired Dutch dentist at your journey’s end. 
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SABEH. It is not easy to describe Sabeh, the djongos who 
looks after me. According to one school of thought, he is 
the image of Eddie Cantor, while the opposing camp asserts 
that he has “a purely classical head”. His feet are bare. He 
wears an orange kain, a pink sash, and a purple sarong, 
nothing above the waist, but a scarlet hibiscus behind the 
ear. Sometimes you think “Here comes the Prince from 
all the Fairy-tales”, and then at other times you think “His 
head is too big, and he wears his ikat kepala as if it were 
a royal toque.” However, it is useless to deny that one 
becomes fond of him. He is so cosy; “The very bedroom 
slippers of one’s mind.” He is in tune with life, and 
harmony comes into the room with Sabeh. 

Today it rains, so he arrives at my bungalow with his 
sarong turned up. He is balancing a breakfast-tray on one 
hand, and clutching a paper umbrella with the other. 
\“Brekpuss, Nonja, sick o’clock,” he says, beaming. His 
eyes are red-rimmed, and he looks exhausted, because he 
has been watching an Ardja play all night. 

“Very few guests in the hotel just now,” he says, and 
explains it is because of the “Pirang besar” (the great war). 

or a dizzy minute I seem to enter his mind, and see the 
war as he pictures it. Dusky men, armed with diamond- 
studded krises, leaping in and out of giant prahus, beached 
on the shores of an angry sea. It is the Spring of 1940, and 
we discuss the war frequently. 

The other day, on the fateful roth of May to be exact, 
armed with a hundred words of Malay, and an open 
umbrella, to which I wildly clung, I tried to explain to. 
Sabeh how Holland had been invaded by parachutists. We 
had heard about it on the radio. “Kapal terbang djatoh 
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omong” (Aeroplanes drop men), I said, clutching my 
umbrella parachute. 

When I am miserable on account of the war news, in 
comes Sabeh, and chatters in his frightful English, and I 
talk to him in my frightful Malay, and he goes into gales 
of giggles, and the clouds lift. 

“What are you taking that Flit-gun into the bathroom 
for, Sabeh? Mosquitoes?” 

“Tidak, Nonja, Hens,” said Sabeh. 

Deep concentration on my part—then “You mean Ants, 
Sabeh—Ants, not Hens,” I said in an elocutionary manner. 
““Hens’ is ‘ayam’, speak Malay, you know, Sabeh. Cluck 
cluck cluck cluck, cluck cluck . . .” and ravished by my 
own performance I went on clucking blissfully, idiotically, 
unwilling ever to = 

One evening, Sabeh and I watched a Temple Procession 
make its way along the sea-shore. He didn’t think much of 
the length of the Procession, and said with disparagement: 
“Pew feeful.” (Always they mix up ps and fs.) Only 
once have I seen his gaiety eclipsed; and then he explained: 
“Last night I not sleeping, I ink my body no good.” 

Another time it happened that we touched lightly on the 
subject of religion. Ceidance of some largish animal had 
been apparent in my bathroom. “What could it be, Sabeh? 
Must be a leyak (spirit),” I said. Nervous giggles from 
Sabeh. Did we have leyaks in England? he wanted to know. 
“We call them ghosts,” I told him. Five minutes’ interlude 
while Sabeh tries to pronounce this impossible word. 

“Only the common people believe in them, not the rajahs 
or learned men,” I said. (“Liar!” says my conscience. 
“What about Sir Oliver Lodge?”’) 

“Do the leyaks in England make people ill?” says Sabeh. 
“No, the Pedanda (priest) comes and does this” (I sprinkle 
water from a tumbler, and recite mumbling prayers) “and 
the leyaks go away.” 
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“Permisi,” he says, and takes himself off to tell the cook 
that, touching the matter of exorcism, the religious practices 
of England and Bali are practically identical. 


Likas. Religion is, of course, always cropping up in. 
Balinese life—religion and feudalism. No Court Chamber- 
lain decreeing the length of Court trains could be more 
custom-ridden than Likas. Everything has its precedent in 
Bali. It is possible to make the most frightful gaffes socially 
if you don’t consult Likas first, when you are going to hob- 
nob with the local nobility at festivals. 

The head-boy at Kuta Beach can only be described as a 
Napoleon among the Balinese. Unlike the rest of his people, 
Likas loves responsibility, and then more responsibility. He 
makes out the hotel bills, but is sometimes bothered by 7-+-4 
and doesn’t much like 8+-3, according to his employer. 
There was a great to-do this morning because Likas’ child 
in the kampong at the back cried for an hour. The child, 
under Héléne’s guidance (Helene is helping Jim to run the 
hotel), is fed on oatmeal, spinach and milk, in the American 
way, but Lesug, the mother, fears it will starve, and gives 
it rice on the sly. Moreover, Lesug likes eating the Balinese 
paste made of decayed fish, and Heléne disapproves of this, 
while Lesug is still feeding her child. 

Likas is teaching Helene the Balinese language, and tells 
her many things about their customs. For instance, he says 
that when the Balinese are studying and finding difficulty 
in understanding their subject they are apt to go crazy. In 
such circumstances they are liable to go into the streets and 
talk interminably to ry Sas they meet. No longer do 
they act according to the Balinese custom (Aroeran Balik) , 
For instance, they sometimes remove their clothes and rush 
about naked. Such misfortune, occasionally, is known even 
to fall upon the learned priests. 

Rankop. Heléne is slightly alarmed, in case this might 
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happen to her cook Rankop. Perhaps he has studied her 
Malay Translations from the Boston Cook Book too in- 
tently, She has discovered that, after cooking here for four 
years, Rankop doesn’t yet know what 4%, 4%, or %4 means. 
He just guesses his quantities—and that, of course, 1s fatal 
to his pastry. Once upon a time he knew what 4 meant, 
but, like the tame lions at the Zoo, after a period of years 
he reverts back to savagery. How appalling it would be if 
he were to go crazy from studying so many recipes! 
Hélene today has been having her weekly row with him. 
Like many good cooks, he has that East-windy look in his 
eye. (They know that once you really like their soup, 
however cross-grained they may be, you won’t sack them.) 
When you nervously praise a dish Rankop has sent up, 
haughtily he bounces the praises back to you. He is loyal, 
however, and rather than desert his post when the hotel is 
crowded, he will forgo the customary visits to his village 
for religious observances, and makes his offerings to the sea 
at Kuta, saying that the Gods will understand. He behaved 
rather nicely, too, in the matter of the Iced Cake. Héléne 
had told him to make an experiment, and use Balinese palm- 
sugar in the icing. The result was very good, and Heéléne 
sent him a note from the dinner-table. “Eat some, Rankop, 
and say if it is good or not.” Back came a piece of paper, 
with an object resembling a tea-pot drawn on it. But 


Héléne knew at once what was meant. It was 
a hand—a fist rather, with the thumb stuck up, the 
Balinese sign for ““ITjampol”—that 1s, “First-rate’’. 

When left Kuta, Ranko , that prickly one, said: “I 
wis’ you come again to Kuta Beach, pleess you remember.” 

Héléne says that Rankop is a thorn-bush, while Tampa, 
the second cook, is mild as a banana plant. Rankop, though, 
is the cleverer. He is cleverer than Sabeh too. Héleéne told 
Sabeh the story of the famous ship The City of Flint and 
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its capture. She spoke Malayyu. It took Sabeh two hours 
to grasp the story, as he has no conception of a boat, other 
than the hollowed-out tree-trunk canoes of the Kuta fisher- 
men. Moreover, the word “Captain” conveys nothing to 
him, as all people are more or less equal in Bali. 

Rankop, on the other hand, is a traveller. He has washed 
dishes in Java, and has seen boats. He knows a lot of things. 
For instance, he knows what “anesthetic” means.—“The 
doctor kills you, and then brings you to life again.” 
Rankop was arrested some years ago for attempted rape. 
He was sentenced to four months in gaol, but the gaol being 
full they told him they would send him a post-card when 
there should be a vacant cell. When the post-card eventually 
arrived, Rankop appealed to an Englishwoman, who not 
only interceded successfully for him with the Dutch 
Contrdleur, but also gave him a job. 


Rankop’s highest peak of intellectual effort was his letter 
‘to Héléne concerning the death of Moonik. Moonik was 
an exquisite little Legong dancer, about nine years old, who 
suffered from heart disease. In order that she might be fed 
properly and taken care of, the doctors having given up her 
case as hopeless, Héléne persuaded the child’s parents to let 
her stay at Kuta Beach for the few remaining months of 
her life. 

Moonik used to wander around the place, always smiling, 
so very happy not to be obliged to dance any more. She 
loved being petted. She had a lovely face, tiny delicate 
bones, and hers were the trained dancer’s hands, with slim 
fingers that could bend back very far, nearly touching her 
wrists. Then one day her poe took her away, back to 
her home, where she died. Rankop wrote his letter to 
Héléne. “Hellow Madam, Ni Moonik is deded this morn- 
ing. Sincerely Rankop.” Héléne took counsel with Likas. 
Should she send money for the funeral? No. Likas was 
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sure that wouldn’t be tactful at all. He advised her to send 
a bolt of cloth for a shroud, so that was done. 

‘Many months later Moonik’s mother came to Kuta 
Beach at the time of Galungan, the Balinese New Year, to 
give Jim a present according to custom. Jim had taken a 
photograph of Moonik in her Legong dress, and he took 
the picture from the wall and gave it to the mother. Likas 
told him afterwards that the family would always cherish 
the picture in a shrine, and make offerings to It. 


Tampa, the second cook, did the Flirtation Dance last 
night. Down goes the soup-ladle, he snatches up a fan, puts 
on an elegantly tied ikat kepala instead of his chef’s cap, 
twists up bis sarong, and then enters the dining-room, where 
the orchestra, the guests, and the lamps are waiting for him. 
The gardener’s boy 1s his partner. ‘The gardener’s boy has 
a wicked face, and makes overtures to the guests, thereby 
embarrassing them considerably. For three months Tampa 
studied the Baris, the war dance of the Balinese. When he 
does the Baris for us, his make-up is effective and gives him 
no trouble. He simply puts his face in the flour-bin.— 
Tampa used at one time.to rub up brass pots for a China- 
man for two guelders a month. Now he is a big pot him- 
self, and Jim, his en tong says: “When he goes back to 
his kampong, I bet Tampa is the great White Rajah.” 


Three new gamelans have arrived. A present from Jim 
to the servants’ orchestra. Lotreng, who is considered to be 
the most learned musician in Bali, has been called in to tune 
the instruments. Lotreng, with his own orchestra, worked 
for a year with Colin McPhee, the American composer, 
who wrote “Arrangements of Balinese Music for the piano”. 
Lotreng, who plays by ear, is still in a daze of wonder over 
Mr. McPhee who, after writing down the notes of the music 
they played, was then able to join in and play with the 
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orchestra. The boys here, whenever they have a spare 
moment, start beating the drums on the kitchen veranda, 
in the same sort of way that a European will take up a 
novel, or knitting. 


Spring-cleaning is in progress. It is rather a picturesque 
affair at Kuta. A swarm of boys looking like pirates, their 
sarongs tucked up, invade one’s veranda, and bear off the 
bamboo tables, chairs, and cupboards, to the sea, where the 
swim around with them, until they consider that the salt 
water has sufficiently disheartened the baboes, those tiny 
insects that eat up the bamboo. 


They are fantastic in their attitude towards approaching 
age, in Bali. Lesug, Likas’ wife, who is twenty-three and 
looks eighteen, has bought a sewing-machine, because she 
is too old to be a dancer and actress ngw, while Gati, the 
chauffeur, when Helene gave him a bottle of scent, said: 
“What's the use? I’m an old man now, I’ve got a child.” 
Louise said: “‘Nonsense, put it in your bath-water, then you 
will smell nice, and other people will enjoy it.” 


Gati the chauffeur. Gati’s first wife wouldn’t live in his 
kampong. She went home to her parents, and stayed there 
for five years. In the meanwhile there was no one to pre- 
pare food for Gati and his father.. The father finally 
hatched a plot with another old man, who had a marriage- 
able daughter, that Gati and this girl should marry. The 
girl, who was about fourteen, had indeed looked favour- 
ably upon Gati, but it happened that there were other 

oung men in the village, who might possibly court, and 
idnap her (acgording to the Balinese custom), so when 
she told her father she wouldn’t mind marrying Gati, the 
old man rushed off to Gati’s father, crying out: “There’s 
no time to be lost, she has consented.” Gati, it seems, was 
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obliged to leave Kuta, go to his village, and marry her that 
very night. He left the Hotel without being able to ask 
leave of absence, as Helene and Jim were out. Next day 
Gati sent a relation to explain his absence. Héléng was 
slightly annoyed, and when he returned, she said: “It was 
not friendly of you, Gati,” upon which he burst into tears. 
So Héléne said hastily: “I understand—lain atderan.” 
(“Your customs are different.”)) When Gati had sufficiently 
recovered, he admitted gloomily, in reply to Héléne’s 
pagan that his new wife had not got a good body. 

e could only hope, he said, that she had a good spirit. af 
wept rather easily, did Gati, which is a sign of the favour 
of God, according to the Medieval Church. 

Another time Héleéne, practising her Balinese on him, was 
telling him about the bombing of the people of Warsaw. 
“Not women and children?” said Gati.—“Yes,” said Héléne, 
and he covered his face, while tears poured down his cheeks. 

Once Gati was very ill. So he made it known to the 
gods that, when he should recover, he would entertain 
them. He recovered, and on Christmas Day he paid seven 
guelders, and ordered a Flirtation Dance to be performed 
on the shore at Kuta. He invited the Hotel guests, who had 
a splendid time, because in a Flirtation Dance the onlookers 
may join in and dance with the performer. There was a 

irl in a village near Kuta who used to do the Flirtation 
Dance so badly that the men looking on used to ignore 
her completely and dance with each other. The explana- 
tion given was that she was getting too old, and was sex- 
conscious. The result of being sex-conscious was not that 
she became coy, as one might suppose, but that she was too 
repressed. Actually she was nearly twelve years old. 


Héléne once engaged as a servant a sleepy good-for- 
arr called Glebug. His namé suited him perfectly, she 
said. He was no use as a djongos, so he was sent away. 
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After a month had elapsed, he returned to see if by any 
chance there was any work for him. “What have you been 
doing in the meantime?” said Héléne. “Well, Nonja, I slept 
for most of the time.” Likas says the Balinese can sleep for 
a week on end. 

Lambon, who was once a dish-washer here, came to see 
Heéléne today. He told her he had just been married. “Do 

ou like your wife?” said Héléne. “No,” said Lambon, “she 
is an old used one.” 

The laundry-boy came up to Heéléne while we were 
walking on the beach. Can he have a day off, to go to the 
witch-doctor, because his eye is troubling him? It troubled 
him last year, and the witch-doctor drew out three hairs 
from the back of his neck, and his eye was cured. “All 
right,” said Héléne. “You can go to the witch-doctor. But 
only on condition that you go to the hospital at Den Pasar 
as well,” 

Another of her servants was Njo-Njo, once a famous 
dancer in Bali. He came to Helene one day, saying that 
his wife had tried to stick a kris if him. She had accused 
him of fooling around with a high-caste woman. Where- 
upon he divorced her, having held first a family council. 
The family agreed that she must be sent away, for she had 
too much “brani” (courage) and that was not fitting in a 
woman. | 


Regik. Actually he had just left gaol when I engaged him 
to be my djongos, during a short and disastrous attempt I 
made at housekeeping in Den Pasar. His offence was merely 
that he had eloped with a widow and hadn’t paid the forty 
guelders due to her father-in-law for wedding feasts and 
so on. 

He grumbled about the way the rice had been prepared 
in the gaol, but admitted that the prisoners were allowed 
their Sundays off. Regik was ugly, but nice to draw. He 
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had the protruding Adam’s apple that one associates with 
curates. . 


Renobh, the second waiter, is tall and slender. He wears 
poy trailing sarongs and moves, like Meredith’s 
eroines, with a swimming gait. He was a coolie originally, 
and has lifted himself out of that state by his own boot- 
straps. Although he is abysmally stupid, he is certain to 
keep his job because he is the best musician in the servants’ 
pec ira, Moreover he 1s well-meaning. A guest com- 
plained that the gecko in his bungalow roof talked all night 
like a parrot and a cuckoo-clock rolled into one, and pre- 
vented him from sleeping. “Tomorrow,” said Renoh kindly, 
“you get better sleep. I make dead him.” He married a 
widow, thinking probably that at second-hand she’d be 
cheap. But it turned out that she was not cheap at all. Her 
father-in-law claiming, according to the law of Bali, that 
he had inherited the widow from his son, demanded thirty 
guelders from Renoh, who of course hadn’t got thirty 
guelders. Then the matter was taken before the Pungawa. 
Renoh seemed frightfully worried. So Héléne sent for him. 
He sat at her feet, and she said: ““Now, Renoh, this matter 
has dragged on for so long. Why don’t you ask the Pungawa 
Af you've really got to pay and, if so, how much?” Poor 
Renoh said desperately: “Oh I can’t, oh Nonja, you know 
how stupid Iam.” So there, as the politicians say, the matter 
rests. 


YOUNG GIRL AT WINDOW 
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You wake in the early morning, and through the open door 
_ of the wattle hut you see bronze figures moving with stately 
solemnity, among the tall coconut-trees—women carrying 
baskets of firewood upon their heads, and men with bamboo 
poles for knocking down the coconuts. Half asleep one 
morning I saw a vision, an exotic creature in purple, green 
and crimson draperies, wandering through the grove, her 
golden head-dress laden with white flowers. “Legong has 
come,” announced Sabeh, the boy who looked after me. 
“I’m not dressed, tell her to come back in half an hour.” 

Sabeh tells her to go away for the time in which you can 
eat sirih (betel-nut and lime) twice. The young Legong 
dancer is called Ketut Sukri. She is a great beauty, with a 
profile that reminds me of the bust of Queen Nefertiti. In 
dye time she returns, and we go to Hélene’s studio. It was 
very pleasant to be there. The tinkle of the wooden cow- 
bells, and the pounding of the waves on the coral reef were 
the only sounds that came to us. " 

Ketut Sukri, her skin tawny in the sunlight, sat motion- 
less as a statue. She looked sulky and sensuous. I think Jim 
is right when he says: “The Balinese only think of one 
thing.” I felt as if Héléne and I were little girls again, with 
a golden idol to play with instead of a doll. 

Sabeh stopped his sweeping to put lipstick on the girl’s 
lovely sullen mouth, while Madé, the boy who does the 
lamps, wandered in and rearranged with consummate 
elegance the frangipani flowers in her head-dress. The 
Legong costume is so entrancing to paint that I arranged for 
two dancers to come here from a neighbouring village and 
stay for a few nights while I made drawings of them. They 
arrived in one of those improbable, highly-coloured Balinese 
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pony-carts, to the sound of sleigh-bells. (A Javanese firm 
once found a way of getting rid of a huge consignment of 
unwanted sleigh-bells. They foisted them on the Balinese 
drivers.) The appearance of one of the two dancers was 
extremely _ She had a lovely wide face like a ripe 
fruit; but the other was a spiteful-looking creature, who the 
servants said was probably one of the 103 daughters of 
da the Witch-Queen of Bali. 

_ The daricers wore the usual gilt head-dresses of pierced 
buffalo-hide, stuck with flowers. The heavy scent of those 
frangipani flowers is lovely beyond words. The ancient, 
traditional dresses of the two young girls, purple, green and 
wine colour, are stamped with designs similar to those one 
sees on the textiles in early Venetian pictures. The dancers 
were about eleven years old, their feet were bare, and they 
wore gold cylinders in their ears. 


Today I made a drawing of the man who built the well in 
this place. He looked superb wearing the high old-fashioned 
fi of head-dress. I imagine that Ahasuerus receiving 

her might have looked no more dignified and splendid 
than this Balinese coolie. : 


Helene has produced a grand and beautiful old man from 
Kuta Village for me to draw. He 1s so poor that he has no 
head-dress. Early this morning when os I could see 
him outside waiting for me, incredibly tall and gaunt, 
immobile as St Simeon Stylites on his silas | 

You can’t say to this old man: “Come tomorrow at 9.30.” 
That means nothing to him. You must point to the place in 
the sky where suppose the sun will be fixed at 9.30, but 
not being a girl-guide, I don’t happen to know. 

To make the old man feel at home, I asked a boy to fetch 
a fighting-cock for him to hold. If he had been clothed in 
broadcloth, and his legs buttoned up in gaiters, he would 
have made a superb archdeacon. 
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Rupug the Fisherman came with his net and sat to me. 
Sindbad the Sailor probably looked just like Rupug, whose 
white kain and orange Chinese hat seems ancient as time. 
Joseph tactlessly telling his dream (never imagining how 
much it would annoy his brothers) must have looked as 
stupid and innocent as Rupug, and may well have been 
dressed like him. Once Rupug washed dishes here, and a 
capricious rich American woman used to let him put out her 
under-clothes, to air them in the sun every a Rupug, 
being a Balinese, loved the delicate perfumed bits of non- 
sense and would spend hours hanging them on cords, laying 
them on the grass, and putting them back in the wrong 

laces. 
: It fascinated the woman to watch this primitive creature, 
going over her silks and laces, delighting in them, and utterly 
mystified by them. I liked drawing him. His eyebrows were 
like brooding wings, and the folds in his clothes had the 
sculptured quality you get in old textiles, that are much 
worn and never washed. It is said that Madame Schiaparelli 
has been inspired by the clothes that coolies wear. That 1S 
easy to believe, especially among the Balinese, who seem to 
be gifted with innate chic and sense of style. Bali certainly 
is a treasure-house of sartorial ideas. I wonder if I shall ever 

o back to Kensington, where never again will a fisherman, 
in a painted Chinese hat, his net over his arm, come wander- 
ing into my bedroom in the early morning, to kneel by my 
bed, and tell me that all is ready in the studio. 


Sometimes Dag comes up from the village to pose. This 
princely child is so full of charm that I want to eat him up 
as if he were Turkish Delight, but he despises women and 
keeps me in my place. Like a Rajah he arrives accompamied 
by his henchman, a distinctly plain henchman of his own 
age, who serves as a foil to set off Dag’s beauty. Dag leads 
the Djanger dancers of Kuta. When he tires of sitting to 
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me, he draws Balinese goddesses with my coloured chalks. 
Balirrese children are amazingly quiet and well-mannered. 
Some people say it is because they are brought up by nurse- 
maids only a year or two older than themselves, and pre- 
sumably you can’t put as much across, in the way of 
naughtiness, when you are dealing with another child, as 
you can with an adult. Dag has attained the dizzy celebri 
of his photograph appearing in the cover of Life, but his 
head is not swollen, since the concept of a world beyond 
Java and Bali does not exist for him, or indeed for any 
of the Balinese. In fact there is no word to express the idea 
in their language. 


Sabeh’s adopted child Medjah was another of our models. 
He did odd jobs in the hotel, and everyone petted him. 
Héléne wanted to paint him holding a white cockatoo, 
but another cockatoo had recently bitten him, so he was 
frightened, and dared not put out his hand for the bird. The 
gazelle eyes overflowed, and tears rolled down his cheeks. 
He made no sound. I never saw such beautiful weeping in 
my life. The:cockatoo was banished, and Medjah, all passion 
spent, posed for us contentedly with a fighting-cock. 


I fell in love the other night with a child who came to 
watch the dancing of Likas’ wife Lesug. The tiny creature 
wore a brown sarong, a faded -vermilion coat and a huge 
turban made of an old coffee-coloured rag. Only in Paris, 
I imagine, could they fold a turban as elegantly as these 
Balinese can. Likas persuaded this child to pose for me, for 
I was entranced by the dark eyes and the lovely face. Where 
had I seen her before? Then I remembered—she was a rein- 
carnation of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Strawberry Girl”. 


An American painter from Bangkok came to Kuta, and 
together we made drawings of a woman he had found carry- 
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ing coconuts. She came, as is the Balinese custom, when 
virtuous maidens visit the haunts of licentious Europeans, 
complete with chaperone. The chaperone was plain in 
rather a chic French way. One’s thoughts pictured = with 
a Suzy hat over one eye. In the first place one doesn’t want 
the chaperone to come to the studio at all, and on the top 
of that, she expects to be paid. I showed my drawing of the 
coconut-heaver, as the American called her, to a Dutchman, 
whose criticism was rather startling. “Not a good drawing,” 
he said, “because the face says ‘I don’t like you’, while the 
body says “Take me’. Isn’t it?” I think I begin to dislike the 
Dutch. 

The head-gardener was another good model. He had a 
vivid, intelligent face like that of the Egyptian Scribe in the 
British Museum. But nearly all Balinese are wonderful to 
draw. When they stand about watching dances and plays, 
often they are as exciting to look at as the play, for they 
naturally fall into beautifully composed groups, while their 
bodies are so relaxed that their limbs seem to flow down 
from their shoulders like water. Sabeh is one of the most 
interesting models. It is hard to say why he is good to draw, 
because he has a too thin figure, but on the other hand he 
has a beautiful shape. His gay and beautiful spirit seems to 
express itself in the lines of his body. “The outward and 
visible sign of the inward and 2p ime grace.” Gati, the 
chauffeur, has a strong splendid figure, but compared to 
Sabeh’s his silhouette is boring. Even Sabeh’s ankle seems 
to have its own intelligence. What I write here may appear 
to be nonsense. I am trying to express in words what can 
only be clearly said in drawing. 


VIII 
A NATURALIST’S BEDROOM 


When I lived at Kuta Beach, I slept in a wattle hut on the 
edge of the shore. There was superb American plumbing in 
the bathroom, and one had only to walk a few steps to the 
main Hotel building. There was a gecko in the roof, a toad 
under my bed, while rats, land-crabs and beige-coloured 
re together with enormous ants, dragon-flies, 
grasshoppers (which the Balinese eat fried), and scorpions 
were not infrequent visitors. Fishermen and burglars also 
drifted in and out of this room, where there was hardly a 
dull moment. 


I try to cultivate the Buddha heart towards insects, reflect- 
ing upon, such examples as that of the Siamese king who 
diverted the course of his Coronation procession to avoid 

rushing a spider, but all the same I say: “Thank Heaven for 
Flit.” Ponies the mosquitoes, mewing and whining with 
desire. (Sometimes you can’t decide whether it is one 
mosquito near your ear, or the Town Band at a distance.) 
Do the Buddhists and Jains really forbear to kill mosquitoes? 

How detestable, too, is the inevitable mosquito-net, under 
which one can hardly breathe on a hot night. The lizard 
that lives in my roof laid an egg m the folds of my mosquito- 
net. It was white and looked like a pearl. This lizard used 
to come down at night to the table by my bed to catch the 
flying ants. One night he ate a beetle, which had been 
attracted by the lamp. The lizard, who lay in wait for his 

rey behind a book, champed his jaws so vociferously that 

yoke up, and saw the tragedy enacted—the bulge in his 

throat, the sensuous tongue curling out, as he licked his 

chops, looking at me out of his horrid eyes that had no 

lashes. One flying-beetle the less—I was not sorry, for when 
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they bumble against the lamp-shade, you would think there 
was a hippopotamus in the room. 

One night, having drunk some of the Agung’s bootleg 
Arak (the Agung is the local Prince, and likewise the local 
carpenter), I went to my room, and saw two Hermit crabs 
complete with their shell houses crawling on my mosquito- 
net. “Crabs in a bedroom” would be a good title for a 
surréalist picture, but crabs, and even scorpions, are less 
hard to bear than those flying ants, the size of, herrings, 
which continually crawl over you, till you grow weary of 
flipping them off. | 


IX 
THE BALINESE 


IN Bali one speaks Bazaar Malay, which the more educated 
Balinese understand. During the year I stayed there I 
learned it, but now all I can remember is that the word for 
woman is Prempooan, “one to be forgiven”. Balinese con- 
sists of three languages, entirely unrelated (one of them 
having affinities with Sanskrit). Of these three languages 
one is used for addressing superiors, one for inferiors and 
one for equals. 

The English and Americans in Bali are apt to fall a prey 
to what the Dutch disapprovingly call “The Bali sickness”. 
Those who become a victim of this disease have usually been 
seriously disturbed psychologically. For instance, take the 
case of a woman whose husband has left her. Her vanity is 
hurt, and perhaps she has no children, then her affections 
send out tendrils, which twine round the Balinese. She be- 
comes, in Héléne’s phrase, a “Bali-owner”. Some of the Bali- 
owners give the sg oi medical aid (still further enraging 
the Dutch officials). They learn that most difficult language, 
in addition to the Bazaar Malay that is customary. They 
wear a sarong, walk about Den Pasar lovingly entwined 
with a couple of natives, and even go so far as to flirt with 
the Balinese religion, making offerings, and encouraging 

riests to come and ring bells in their kampongs. “The 

alinese like it,” they say. Attually the Balinese know 
which side their bread is buttered, and are artists in soft- 
soap, as in everything else. When you visit these people 
who suffer from the Bali-sickness, if a native chauffeur 
comes in with a message, they stop talking, turn their back 
on you, and instantly engage in conversation with the 
irresistible native. But, although the Bali-owners can become 
rather boring by reason of their mania, one must admit that 
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they shower kindnesses on the people of the island. Mrs X., 
an American, who has long cherished a burning love for 
Bali, was complaining mildly on one occasion of an old 
woman who wanders each day into her kitchen and modifies 
or reverses the orders Mrs X. has already given to the cook, 
so in that family they never know for certain what they 
will get for lunch. “You see,” said Mrs X., “she thinks, 
that old girl, that she is my mother, and therefore 
ane best, and I feel she is my daughter, and that I know 
est.” 

There was an Englishwoman, the widow of an arch- 
deacon, who also gave medical help to the natives. She was 
disinfecting an old man’s sore knee one day, when she per- 
ceived something moving among the draperies wound 
around his waist. The moving creature turned out to be a 
live python. The old man’s trade, it appeared, was catching 

ythons and sending their skins to Java. This Englishwoman 
recounted also how one day she went into her kitchen, and 
found her chauffeur’s baby, aged 2%, at the stove stark- 
naked, grilling some kidneys and smoking a Balinese 
cigarette. 

Héléne, of course, also dotes upon the Balinese, but not in 
a possessive way. She has long conversations with Likas on 
the subject of Balinese customs. 

“But then, as she is so pretty,” I overheard her say one 
day, “she will soon marry.” “No,” said Likas austerely. 
“We do not love a woman for her pretty face—we love her 
for her good thoughts. A pretty face only lasts ten days 
in marriage.” Is this the voice of Bali—the Pays de l’Amour? 
Do my ears deceive me? It sounds more like the voice of 
Mr Ruskin addressing British schoolgirls. I recall, in this 
connection, a conversation with the Chief of Police here, 
who told me that there was, on an average, one murder a 
day, in this island of over a million people, and that the 
motive was practically always Jealousy or Love. 
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There is a charming arrangement in Bali, whereby 
marriageable girls are enabled to choose husbands for them- 
selves. They are given little stalls of fruit and sweets and 
rice-Cakes, and they sit with their wares by the roadside, or 
in the courts of temples at festivals, and suitors gather round, 
and the maidens converse, and take their pick of the eligible 
young men. After the wedding-night, the bride may return 
to her parents, if she so wishes. 

After marriage they have a dull time, one would imagine. 
They may not wear ear-rings any more—bright clothes are 
no longer the correct thing, and rapidly, as a rule, they 
degenerate into slatterns. Balinese men are said to be won- 
derful lovers, but they are inconsiderate husbands, and the 
two are not compatible, if one considers the matter. The 
women do the marketing and, although they are even now 
quite astute in business matters, they no longer enjoy the 
reputation they had five hundred years ago, when they were 
famous as the best traders in the East. In those days the 
Chinese used to raid Bali and take away the women, purely 
on account, so it 1s said, of their business abilities, 

They are extraordinarily fussy about chaperones, when 
there are Europeans about; however, the less said on that 
subject the better. In one df the walled villages they have 
a special kind of Flirtation Dance, in which the chaperones 
play a definite role. ‘T'wo of the girls dance, while the others 
sell cakes. A young man may buy a cake from a girl, and 
then, if he is known to the ar he is allowed to take her 
off to the woods for what the Americans call a necking- 

arty. They must return, however, when the bell rings. 

if on the other hand, the young man is a stranger, then a 
chaperone must rap the pair of them. 

e greatest thrill of all that we enjoyed was the time 

when for three nights on end the police hid in trees in a 

den of an hotel nearby, hoping to catch prostitutes going 

in or out. The first night they caught three, and the second 
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night only one. Gati the chauffer said that he too had spent 
a night in a tree, but that was once in East Bali, when he 
and his friends were trying to catch a tiger. 

However, even if the police do descend from their trees 
and cop you in Bali, there is no great disgrace attendant on 
going to prison. There is a lot of thievery about. I found 
a burglar in my room one night. From my veranda I heard 
stealthy sounds, and entering the bedroom I saw a man wear- 
ing a white sarong crouching in a corner. While I rushed 
to beat the bamboo-gong outside to summon the servants, 
the intruder leapt out of the window. The servants came 
and searched for him in the dark coconut-grove, scurrying 
around with lamps among the palm-trees, a the man got 
away. 

Likas explained that just before Gafungan (the Balinese 
New Year), there is always an outbreak of thieving, because 
a i have to give one another so many presents. 

ungan is a gay time. Everyone visits friends in other 
villages, and goes on a giddy rampage. No one goes to 
market, so that for days there are no bananas or limes or 
potatoes to be had in Den Pasar. ‘The boys at the Hotel stick 
flowers galore behind their ears, wear brand-new clothes, 
and sit on the kitchen steps, pretending to clean the silver, 
while charming young women pay calls upon them. A 
married man can still be the village beau in Bali, because if 
sufficiently tempted he can be induced to take more than one 
wife. They say the original wife will only create frightful 
scenes, or make her husband’s life unbearable, for a com- 
paratively short time. 

Galungan is their biggest Rami-Rami or festival, but 
Nyepi, their annual day of rest, is also a very important 
occasion, Religion is becoming organised on a financial basis 
in Bali. On this day, the priest must be paid Gs 2.50 for 
every fire that is lit, and for every car that takes the road. 

Last year it was ordained that Nyepi should fall on the 
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15th of the month, but when it was known that the cruising 
liner Empress of Britain would be landing many tourists on 
the 17th, and the tourists would be needing cars, the date 
of Nyepi was changed to the 17th, and the priests cleaned 
up Gs 250 from the cars alone. 

Yesterday, being the eve of Nyepi, the Pungawa, who is 
a very good-looking young man of the Rajah’s family, came 
to give permission for Bob’s car to go out on the road on 
the holy day. 

Bob paid Gs 5, which enabled him to get permission to 
light a fire and lamps. While the two of them were bargain- 
ing and drinking lemon-squash, one could hear all the tin 
cans in Kuta village being beaten to scare away the Demons. 
The Pungawa’s role on the day of Nyepi is rather amusing, 
I think. He has to go out on his bicycle, in order to see that 
no one else goes out on their bicycles. 

The Pungawa has been taking counsel with the Dutch 
Contrdleur, because there has been a lot of illness in Kuta. 
The Dutchman, who is enlightened and sympathetic, advised 
them to leave a Rami-Rami, in order that they should make 
intercession to the gods. 

Religion is undoubtedly the most powerful influence in 
Balinese life. The island 1s thickly sown with temples, and 
the belief in spirits and demons is so strong that the Javanese 
servants, who are Mohammedans, are liable to be profoundly 
upset when their masters require them to visit this bedevilled 
“Last Paradise”, Like Caliban they say: “This isle is full 
of spirits.” There are strange stories of the religious fervour 
of the Balinese. Mrs Dengar, a Dutch woman, told me of a 
native friend of hers, who was visited one day by another 
man. This man said the Gods had revealed to him that Mrs 
Dengar’s Balinese friend was to become a Pemangku—a 
priest. In order to prepare for his high office, this Balinese 
was forbidden to eat, to drink or sleep for a period of four- 
teen days. Mrs Dengar said several other people had cor- 
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roborated the statement that this period of purification did 
really take place. : 
There is a well-known story of the sole Balinese convert 
to Christianity, who, finding that on account of his new 
religion he was cut off from the communal life of his village, 
became very unhappy, and eventually consulted the 
Pemangku. The Pemangku said: “Cut out the root of your 
trouble,” so the simple-hearted convert thereupon hired two 
men and ordered them to cut out the heart of the missionary. 
This horrible deed accordingly was perpetrated. The three 
men were eventually arrested and tried, and the Christian 
convert was sent to prison in Java for ten years. On his 
return, when he was greeted by his friends, he boasted that 
the Yellow Rani (who is Queen Wilhelmina) had given him 
a room to himself, which was painted inside, three meals a 
day, a djongos to wait on him, and even clothes to wear. 
The servants in Bali speak their minds in a way Javanese 
servants would never dare to do, but it should be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that Bali has only been conquered 
since 1904, while it is three hundred years and more since 
Java was free. However, the Balinese have a tremendous 
feudal sense. It is customary for them to kneel when they 
deliver a message, or hand a drink to Europeans, or to their 
own rajahs. As may well be imagined, democratic Ameri- 
cans are apt to be rather unnerved by this custom, during 
the first day or two that they spend on the island. Before 
the coming of the Dutch the native rajahs seem to have 
enjoyed unlimited powers over the bodies of their subjects. 
Like the Aga Khan, the Rajah of Kloeng-Kloeng is con- 
sidered to be of divine origin. No one must look upon him 
when he goes by, the natives must creep into their houses, 
or fall flat upon their faces. The Rajah of Karangasem is 
not of equally high caste, but he is richer, as the govern- 
ment gives him a big salary to reward him for having sur- 
rendered when Bali was conquered without giving them any 
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trouble. It is said that when the Dutch Governor-General 
came over from Java to visit Bali, the Balinese were ordered 
to line the route, dressed in white, and carrying spears. Now 
the chief blot on Bali is the large number of hungry dogs 
that infest the place, so before this visit took place, an edict 
was issued, that for every dog that was seen, the nearest 
kampong would be fined Gs 5. Many dogs were thereupon 
killed, and as a result, the rats flourished, and ate the rice, 
and there was famine in Bali. 


x 
THE GOOSE 


HELENE once owned a psychopathic goose. Tampa, the 
cook, gave the bird to her at Galungan, the Balinese New 
Year. The goose was lonely and developed a passion for 
human society. When Jim got out of his car (a car with a 
horn that played “Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht”) the bird 
used to come rushing up to struggle between his feet, and 
peck his trouser legs. In fact the goose carried on in a way 
that Heéléne said was embarrassing. The bird writhed and 
squirmed under Jim’s hand, and the rougher he was, the 
more she liked it. 

The goose liked Madé, the laundry boy, very much too, 
and was always getting in his way, rubbing itself against his 
ankle and so on. If Madé couldn’t be found, the goose 
walked into Héléne’s bedroom; in at one door it went, gazed 
around blankly, and then out at the other door. Heéléne 
thought it all rather cute at first, but after the goose had 
been in to see her fifty times in one morning, she used 
literally to take up the bird and throw her out. (The boys 
said the goose was a female.) The goose used to squawk 
and clamour to be put in the pool, which was of concrete, 
and raised above the ground. The boys would put her in, 
and then in a few minutes there ma be more squawking 
for them to come and take her out. 

Two other geese were brought to keep her company, but 
she wouldn’t have anything to do with them, while her 
passion for Jim grew to such an extent that she began to 
starve herself. The love-lorn goose had no time to eat, 
Hélene said. The other geese searched industriously all day 
for insects in the garden, but the psychopathic one swal- 
lowed a few grains of rice, and then rushed off to find Jim. 
Every time Héléne picked her up she was lighter in weight. 
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Finally the whole thing got on Heléne’s nerves. She went 
into the kitchen and consulted with Tampa and Rankop. 
The psychopathic goose was killed. She was all skin and 
bone, they said. : 


XI 
BALI DINNER-PARTY 


DINING at Kuta on roast sucking-pig under the tall palm- 
trees in the light of the moon, you will hear travellers’ 
tales as thrilling as those with which Othello fascinated 
Desdemona. ° 

One night an Englishman told us how, in 1939, he had 
spent the month of August in the wilds of Borneo, and knew 
nothing of the devil’s brew that was cooking in Europe. On 
September 3rd the moon rose. It was blood-red, and when 
it rode high in the sky it still shone blood-red. The natives 
said “Sousa sekali”—Great troubles. To them a red moon 
signified disaster. 

Near to me at the table some travellers, who had come 
on to Bali from Angkor, were arguing about the lay-out of 
the Temple ruins there. ‘They were drawing the plan of the 
Leper King’s walk, with salt upon the table-cloth. 

From the social point of view, life in this village is surpris- 
‘ing. One lives for months on end in this ultimate island, 
seeing only a few people, on account of the war and the 
scarcity of tourists, and then suddenly one is in the midst 
of an influx of travellers from New York, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong and San Francisco. Bali seems all at once to have 
become the very hub of civilisation. 

There is often to be found at the long dinner-table the 
typical American butter-and-eggs man, who looks at temples 
and says: “Just another heap of stones to ine,” and after see- 
ing the elaborate ritual of a cremation he says: “Seems to 
me like a lot of natives getting silly.” 

Then as a contrast to that type, sometimes there comes 
a true artist like the American composer who, on hearing 
Balinese music for the first time, was so tremendously 
stirred by its complicated rhythms, that he became 
physically ill. 
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Mrs Banks, another American, who is staying here to find 
shells for her collection, has to get up earlier and earlier 
each morning to hunt for them. The boys from the village 
are on the beach before she gets there, and they pick up the 
best shells and sell them to her. 

On my left is a German from Shanghai. Although 
Herr B. was a Nazi, I felt I must be polite, so as to avoid 
unpleasantness for Jim and Héléne. (America hadn’t 
entered the war then.) I asked him quéstions about Shanghai 
and the Chinese. He told me of a strange argument he had 
had with his Chinese teacher on the question of the rights 
of prostitutes in Shanghai. This Chinese scholar had blandly 
remarked: “Some of them possess their own bodies—some do 
not.” 

At another table Captain and Mrs Irving Johnson are 
sitting. They have come to Bali on their schooner Yankee, 
and are on their way round the world for the third time. 
They have fifteen American boys as crew, and their two 
babies are on board. Arthur, who is four years old, has 
already developed callouses on his hands from climbing the 


Siring Opposite me is a man who has turned up from 
Borneo. He was in Bali thirty years ago, four years after 
the Dutch took the island. In those days, he said, money 
had no power in Bali. One hundred dollars would not — 
a chicken, and yau couldn’t hire a coolie to do a day’s wor 
for you. 

ere is tremendous gaiety at the other end of the table 
where an American theatrical designer and his wife are 
sitting. They have come on here from Sumatra. They had 
been motoring there during a cold driving rain, and had 
iled on all the sweaters and coats they conld lay hands on. 
irhies they saw a stone monument, and stopped the car to 
read the inscription on it. To their surprise the words they 
read were: “Here is the Equator”, 
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A Russian painter who has lived here for ten years tells 
us stories about the island, but he is bored now with Bali. 
He speaks of it with something like hatred. Places, I sup- 
pose, are like people, in one way. It is when you have loved 
them a great deal, and are tired of them, that you hate them 
most. 


AT 
SOME RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 


Topay the wind blows from the direction of Kuta village, 
where there was a death yesterday, and so all day long we 
hear the incessant drumming of women, beating on a hollow 
log to scare away the Evil Spirits. 

The body of the dead person is buried, and then later will 
be disinterred, in order that it may be burnt, when there is to 
be an important Cremation of a Rajah, or some rich man. 

Such ceremonies in Bali are gay, because the people 
believe that the release of the spirit from the body is a matter 
for rejoicing. Jim once saw a woman in tears during the 
cremation of her husband, for which social lapse she was 
sent away from the ceremony. 

Another time Jim saw a cremation in which the husband, 
thinking that the corpse of his wife wasn’t burning quickly 
enough, hacked away at her skull and her ribs with an axe. 
It was a gesture inspired by religion. The high-souled hus- 
band was helping his wife’s spirit to escape, but to Jim’s eye 
the action seemed rather fa rial 

Vast sums are spent not only on wonderfully modelled 
gilt cases for the corpses, made in the forms of animals, but 
also on the towering gilded and decorated structures on 
which the corpses are placed. 

Not only funerals but also weddings in Bali can cost a 
pretty penny. There is a form of —— indulged in by 
the rich, in which the bride 1s bound up like a mummy, and 
the bridegroom is obliged to pay a large sum of —- to 
her parents for every one of the cloths that he unwraps from 
her. 


There were gorgeous scenes on Kuta beach on the day 
when the gods took their arinual dip in the sea. (I couldn't 
help remembering the Black Virgin of Positano, near 
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Naples, who is taken for a row in a boat once a year amid 
similar scenes of feasting and popping of fire-crackers.) 

Processions from all the villages of Bali trailed along the 
edge of the sea all day, beginning very early in the morn- 
ing. The effect of the figures with their spears and banners 
and pennants, and the women carrying towering offerings 
on their heads, silhouetted against the sea, is beautiful beyond 
words. 

Altars made of bamboo are erected on the beach. They 
are decorated with long fringes of the palm-leaf, that has 
been unwrapped, not having before been exposed to the 
light. It is an exquisite shade trembling between white and 
pale green. 

Beside the altars tall curving branches of bamboo are 
planted, the extremities weighed down with intricate decora- 
tion made of cut-out a ie ea 

This celebration was an unforgettable experience. All 
day the music throbbed, and the people were feasting, in 
their marvellous clothes. Grass-green, purple, plum, ver- 
milion, orange, and an acid-greenish yellow were the colours 
they seem to favour. All day long the priests were accept- 
— arranging the offerings set before the shrines of the 
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: Some of the Balinese young bloods bicycle along the hard 
sand, carrying either a banner in front of their machines or 
their best girl behind. 

Likas says that at some time previous to this festival the 
priests wade into the sea and ask the gods what they want 
to eat, and on rare occasions they have been known to 
demand pig’s blood; then the priest kills a pig, and by proxy 
drinks the pig’s warm blood while the creature is dying. 

The sun sinks, and the time comes for the altars to be 
taken'down. The beach is strewn with the sacred marigold 
flowers, and the pi-dogs, with their poor ribs sticking out, 
come and eat what remains of the offerings. 


ALI 
TOOTH-FILING CEREMONY 


THERE has been a Tooth-Filing Ceremony at the home of 
Madé Retug, the laundry boy. This ceremony can be held 
at any time after adolescence. It is believed that, unless a 
person’s teeth have been filed, he will never be given tender, 
delicious food when he reaches Heaven, but only food fit 
for dogs, such as bamboo-roots. 

The half-dozen Europeans who had been invited to the 
show sat on chairs in one of the various little courts and en- 
closures of the Kampong. A crowd of relations came with 
offerings. The priest, wearing a marigold behind one ear, 
was reading prayers aloud. The boy and girl who were to be 
initiated sat on little stools before the priest. After many 
prayers, they bathed in the stream behind the house, and 
then changed their clothes, the girl now appearing in various 
shades of golden yellow, with yellow flowers in her hair. 
The sinister figure of the dental operator at this juncture 
came on the scene, and forthwith he began diligently to 
whittle away at a stick. 

The girl lay on a crimson brocaded bed, in a scarlet 
pavilion, her mother and grandmother standing near her. 

At intervals during the operation they gave her a mirror 
in which to admire herself, and when it was all over she 
smiled at the audience and then ran swiftly into the house. 

The sound of tooth-filing is quite intolerable. I couldn't 
stand it, so I went away. One European woman among the 
guests fainted. 

There was great excitement at another Tooth-Filing, a 
few weeks later. The girl refused to have the operation 

rformed, and the priest beat her until she acquiesced. It 
is Not surprising that old ladies from Boston enjoy Bali, and 
say it is the high-spot of their world-tours. 
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On our return from the Tooth-Filing we were troubled 
with fleas which we had caught in the Kampong. That 
same morning we heard on the radio that Holland had been 
invaded. Herr B., a German from Shanghai, was staying at 
the Hotel. When the Dutch Contréleur from Den Pasar in 
his car—flanked by two Balinese soldiers bristling with 
bayonets, their feet crushed into Army boots—came to take 
Herr B. away to be interned, he was peacefully bathing in 
the sea. The soldiers waited for him in the garden. Serenely 
unconscious, he wandered past them on the way to his cabin. 
Suddenly he began to run. After his arrest they said: “Why 
did you run?” He said: “I saw a Balinese procession coming 
along the beach, so I ran for my camera.” The Hotel 
servants were quite shattered by the arrest and subsequent 
removal of Herr B. They said: “Mr Bungalow No. 4, how 
sad!” All the rest of the day they shook their sorrowful 
heads and said “‘Kasian”’. 

Mr Pellemans, 2 Dutchman staying here, was miserable 
on account of Holland. So we drank to Mr Pellemans and 
the Dutch Government. He said with great emotion: “To 
the Queen!” and we drained our glasses of Bols. He said in 
his broken English: “Died to Hitler!” and we drank again, 
with lumps in our throats. We were joined by three Dutch 
aviators who came to lunch. They too had listened in to 
the radio, and they uttered many “Gott verdammtes”, 


AIV 
TEMPLES 


IT is difficult to fathom the Balinese religion, which is of 
Indian, origin. The Balinese were originally Hindus, who 
fled to Bali from Java, when Java became Mahommedan. 
The religion of Bali has become overlaid with Buddhism, 
with ancestor-worship and spirit worship. 

ca we went to the Island of Sakhanan, where there 
was a Temple festival in progress. We sailed down a river, 
and across a short stretc of sea. It was a truly heavenly 
experience. On the river were hundreds of boats, going 
towards the island, and others returning, filled with people 
in 1 Bay clothes, crowned with flowers. I said to Héleéne: 
“This is so lovely, perhaps we died in our sleep, and now 
we are floating down the Styx.” 


The Sacred Forest. Yesterday we went to a Festival in 
the Sacred Forest, where there are very old, very tall, 
gloomy trees, and hundreds of monkeys, and statues covered 
with green moss. 

We listened to the Balinese orchestra for a while, and 
then the people began to stream in with offerings. The 

riest was teaching some small children to pray. Each child 
had to hold a marigold in front of its face, 

In our party was a Dutchman who strode about talking 
loudly, in the midst of the group of kneeling worshippers. 
But the Balinese showed no resentment. The priest recited 
some prayers, sprinkled holy water over several of the 
devout, and then turned aside and chatted to us. He wore 
ag Saher clothes, and his hair was done up in a bun. 

e monkeys were bounding about, being chased with 
sticks by female vergers. It just crossed my mind how some 
of the austere Church services of my youth might have been 
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relieved by a band of marauding monkeys, and then how 
queer it would be if British vicars were to turn aside to chat 
with tourists in the midst of reading the lessons. 


Today we went to the Temple of Ulu-Watu, which 
stands on high cliffs in the extreme south of the island. The 
rocky coast here somewhat resembles the coast of Cornwall. 
We drove between high hgdges of lantanas, and there were 
teak-trees in flower. On the way we got out and wandered 
round a market, where they were selling batiks, water-lilies 
and peppers, dried fishes’ heads, rice cakes, and strangely- 
shaped roots. They made up little parcels of food in banana- 
leaves, pinned with a wooden pin. 

When we arrived the Temple Festival was in full swing. 
Streams of people bearing offerings were wending their way 
through the rice-fields, 

It was Likas who drove us there. Heéléne wanted to take 
home some of the heart of palm-leaf decorations. As there 
were many being trampled underfoot, we picked some of 
them up, and Likas calmly removed a superb offering, a 
complicated arrangement of hibiscus and palm-leaf, from an 
altar, and gave it to Hélene. I suppose, in a kind of way, 
we were robbing the gods. 


XV 
DANCES 


(1) 


In Bali one had to choose, should one watch the Perform- 
ance, whatever it might be, or should one gaze at the 
audience, at those miraculously composed groups of mothers 
and children and of girls entwined in the Balinese fashion? 
With the Balinese, entertainment is a necessary part of their 
life. A Temple Performance may go on for days. A 
Balinese will watch it for a time, mle perhaps for a bit, 
give a pretty girl a drink, and then look at the show again. 
(Perhaps the Elizabethan audiences behaved like this.) I 
am enchanted by the subtle faded colours of their clothes. 
There is a prune-colour the coolies wear, and a Chinese 
vermilion one sees in the women’s coats, that are both very 
= , and the old much-worn clothes take beautiful 
ines—the lines of the body. 


The Barong, which is the most often performed of the 
Bali dances, is a dance-drama, in which is told the story of 
da, the Witch-queen, who goes through the World 
causing death and misery, and of her relations with a 
mythical monster, who 1s called the Barong. It 1s a religious 
performance, symbolic of the struggle between good and 
evil, The monster is personified by two men, who crouch 
under his skin, which is made of long-haired fur, decorated 
with gilded scales and inset with mirrors. The head is 
a scarlet mask and the spine sags, like the spines of the 
Bali pigs. On his tail are coloured streamers and a bunch 
of peacock’s feathers. His legs are encased in red-and-white 
striped pyjamas. Stuck in his beard, which is very holy, 
there are frangipani flowers, and when the dancers fall into 
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a trance, they kiss tt, and that helps them to recover con- 
sciousness. (I saw one of them apparently eating hot coals 
when in the trance state.) 

Rangda is terrifying. She has 2 tongue three feet long, 
decorated with flames and with fur. It is obvious that Bali 
has little to learn from the Surréalists, whose creed one 
might venture to describe as drama by juxtaposition. 


There was a comic scene played under a Banyan-tree, 
in which a Rajah met two clowns who were taking offer- 
ings to a graveyard. There happened to be no priest in the 
graveyard, so they decided to enact the rites themselves. 
They did wonderful imitations of the priest intoning, and 
went through absurd rituals with rice-cakes and offerings, 
when suddenly they stumbled on real Black Magic, and to 
their horror they raised up the Barong. (One of the clowns 
we saw was famous as an actor all over the island. He had 
been to Paris, and had a peared at the Colonial Exhibition.) 
While the clown was hiding from the horrible Barong in 
some foliage, calling to the Rajah and the other clown to 
join him, saying: “It’s quite safe over here,” the still more 
terrifying Rangda » ari behind him. The other two 
were yelling out: “Look what’s behind you!” It was a 
gorgeous moment. 

At the end of the play there appeared the 103 daughters 
of Rangda, who are priestesses. ‘They were actually repre- 
sented by three men dressed as Prostitutes wearing most 
beautiful shameless masks, which they call Topengs. This 

erformance was held because the village had to cleanse 
itself from the disgrace of twins having been born there. 
Twins, it was believed, had had an incestuous relationship 
with each other in the womb. 


In the Barong that is performed at Tegil Tamoe there 1s 
a scene in which a pregnant woman ts delivered of a child. 
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She was still pregnant after the birth apparently, for the 
actor who played the woman’s part forgot to remove the 
coconut, 

The details of the performances vary considerably in the 
different villages. The Batoe Boelan performance was 
remarkable chiefly on account of the actor who played 
the part of a monkey. It was an amazing performance. In 
one scene Rangda makes an entrance standing on his 
shoulders, supporting herself with long poles. It was an 
impressive sight—at the top of the temple steps. When the 
Kris dancers were in their trance, the priest sprinkled them 
— water and pulled their hair to make them come 
roun 


I saw another Barong yesterday at Singapadoe. Two 
Americans staying at the Hotel had ordered it. They paid 
the sum of twelve guelders, and the elaborate and hair- 
raising performance was put on for them. We went first 
into the precincts of the temple, where the actors were 
making-up. They wear white beauty-spots on their faces. 
To put on their make-up they were making use of the 
sulk circular mirrors that decorate their gilt leather collars. 
In one corner stood a group of girls wearing dresses of 
greenish yellow with flowers in their hair. 

The garlands of these dancing girls were so exquisite that 
I felt a sudden pang and thought: “I can never leave Bali. 
I shall be homesick for this island for the rest of my life.” 


Loepa (forgetfulness) is the word the Balinese use for 
their state in the Trance Dance. They don’t entirely lose 
all sense of where they are, for they act their part and make 
dashes at Rangda, and they refrain from running amok in 
the audience. The onlookers have so great a sense of the 
magic power of Rangda, this power that is released at the 
end of the Barong Performance, that you often see old men 
fall down and children cower in fear. 


VOTING GIRT. IN TEMPLE DRESS 
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Fourteen of the men taking part in the performance 
worked themselves up into a trance state, alt Se by the 
music. When they were completely sunk in the trance, 
ana plunged their krises into their chests with great 
violence, leaping about and running amok in the most 
fearsome manner. 

Occasionally a dancer who is not completely in the 
trance state may wound himself, but they say these wounds 
usually heal in about three days. 


The Priest in his white robes, his long hair knotted in a 
bun, moves about among Rangda’s trance victims, sprinkling 
them with holy water and making them sniff the incense. 
One man took sticks of burning incense, and ate them, 
suffering no apparent harm. One by one, and with diffi- 
culty, these men in the trance state are overpowered and 
disarmed. They stand in strange drooping positions and 
are carried to a mattress where slowly they recover con- 
sciousness. It is partly because they can find release in these 
trance states, and at the same time perform a meritorious 
religious action, that the Balinese are so remarkably un- 
inhibited. The American or European, on the other hand, 
can, of course, get release through drink, but a sense of guilt 
is likely to be involved. 

In their trance the Kris-dancers are possessed by a Dewa, 
a God. Not exactly an evil god, but, according to the 
Balinese, not a good spirit either. 


Likas, the Number One Boy, has come back tonight 
from Sampidi with some exciting gossip. It seerns that the 
man who always takes the part of Rangda, the witch, at 
Sampidi, has announced that his body has become large, 
and full of inspiration from the gods. (“Full of God,” 
Likas says.) Therefore the people of Sampidi are going to 
do a Barong, in which the young men shall try to pierce 
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the witch Rangda with their krises, instead of attempting 
to pierce their own breasts, as is customary. Once before 
this same man was inspired in this way, and they say that 
the krises could not hurt him on that occasion. You don’t 
believe it,” says Likas, looking at Héléne. “No,” says 
Héléne, “I’m afraid the man will get killed.” Héléne is a 
doubting Thomas. I’m afraid these Americans aren’t out- 


standingly mystical. 
(2) 


Last night we went to see a Flirtation Dance. Darrieh, 
the Balinese impresario, through whom the dance had been 
ordered, asked whether the Sunes should be toned down 
for European and American susceptibilities. Héléne said: 
“No, put some pep in it,” and great eavens! they certainly 
did. Lackily the scene was dimly lit, mainly by flickering 
coconut-oil lamps, so that we were perhaps spared some of 
the subtleties and refinements. One ia help thinking 
if this is merely Balinese Flirtation, what happens at the 
other end of the gamut of emotions? The ace place 
was set in the midst of fantastically tall lontar palms, their 
small crown of leaves reaching up to the stars. 

In this form of the Flirtation Dance, which is called 
Djoged, at first a girl dances alone, and then one by one, 
men come from the audience and dance with her. 

Our Head Boy, Likas, won’t let his wife, the beautiful 
Lesug, who is a trained dancer, do the Djoged any more, 
because it means that she dances all night. 

One of the performers whom we saw created a terrific 
sensation. Naked except for a loin-cloth, he was well-built 
and sinewy and a gorgeous dancer. It is unusual among 
ig tener shor ctr puked = 

The performance ap, 3 to a Gandroeng, in which the 
girl’s part is played by a boy. Then it ended with a War- 
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dance evolved from an old exercise in the use of the kris. 

We drove to another village to see a Baris. This is 
a dance and partly a play, and is concerned with the adven- 
tures of two rajahs and their two servants in a forest. The 
rajahs were seduced by a lady. There was a comic servant 
whose acting was incomparable. 

Finally Rangda entered (the most terrifying of all the 
Rangdas I have seen), causing commotion and terror among 
the small children. 

On the way home, at three in the morning, we ran into 
an Ardja play which was.being performed in a temple 
court. 

It was a fantastic scene. Strange lights and shadows were 
cast by the flickering oil-lamps. There were women selling 
peanuts and -fruit at little booths, old men playing cards, 
children sleeping in each other’s arms. Pictures such as 
these, of the gay night life in Bali, will remain in my heart 
for ever. 

Another day we went to see a Sanghiang. We were 
lucky, because Jim and Helene had not been able to see 
one in the whole course of their four years’ stay. There 
had been a lot of sickness in the village of Soekoewati, so 
it had been decided, after some epeealicoe. to perform a 
Sanghiang to appease the gods. The dancer was a girl of 
about ten years old. 

When we arrived we were taken to an enclosed place 
where, surrounded by a silent crowd, the child lay in a 
beautiful relaxed attitude, supported in the arms of an 
attendant. 

The priest, who was holding a censer, was encouragin 
her to sniff up the smoke-fumes. In a large shallow dish 
were red-hot embers, which she flung around with her bare 
hands. 

The crowd were singing. The priest, a younger child 
and her mother dressed her for the ritual. She kept on her 
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purple sarong and was slowly attired in the brocades and 
flowers and jewels of the Legong costume, The young girl, 
being now deeply sunk in a trance, was supported by the 
priest as she stood, a limp flower-like figure with closed 
eyes. When she was fully dressed, she was carried to 
another enclosed square in which, inspired by the gods, 
she was to dance. This square was set in an enormous oval 
filled with people. On either side of the square were two 
clumps of men who accompanied the dance with singing, 
the deep exciting singing and swaying movements m4 the 
Kechak. There was also a group of women who sang. 
At first the child’s dancing was uninteresting, but later 

it became thrilling. When the singing stopped she waited, 
relaxed, until a new movement began. Her eyes were shut 
all the time, and she danced to the complicated ever- 
changing rhythms of the singers for about two hours. 

hen it was about to end her gestures were those of a 
suppliant. She was beseeching the Tuan Allah to restore 
her sight. She blessed the offerings and then sprinkled the 
— with holy water. 

ey all looked radiant. Being still in a trance she was 
sightless, but was led around by a young attendant, All at 
once her eyes were opened. The ritual was finished and the 
people went home. 


(3) 


Legong at Likas’ House. Yesterday evening we went to 
Likas’ house. He was giving a feast to celebrate his son’s 
first birthday and had hired three Legong dancers. 

We sat on the veranda of the house, and ate bananas and 
salaks, the fruit with the rind that resembles lizard-skin. 

For the Legong, little aia are trained by the priests from 
the age of three, and at fourteen they retire, for then they 
are too old for the dance. 
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The baby, Madé, had slight hiccups, but apart from 
that was a social success. Madé wore a lace coat down to 
his waist, a red berét and gold ear-rings. 

It was raining in torrents, so when the time came to go 
to the Legong dance, we took off our shoes and paddled 
through the mud of the kampong. We-were taken to the 
Courtyard of the Rajah’s house al the performance. The 
Rajah’s door was of scarlet and gold, wonderfully carved. 
Beside it hung an enormous calendar, advertising Singer’s 
sewing machines. 

Likas occasionally whispered explanations: “This move- 
ment—the butterfly—is new. It hasn’t been done before.” 
I had thought the movement was an imitation of the poultry 
yard, and I had been slightly shocked, so the innocent word 
“butterfly” came as a relief. In this phase of the dance the 
two girls use their fluttering fans so as to suggest wings. 
The fight of the lamps shone on the golden brocades and 
white flowers of the dancers, and lit up the lovely faces of 
the audience. There was one young mother sitting on the 
ground nursing her baby, whose compelling beauty caused 
my attention to stray from the Legong girls. Each time one 
sees a Legong, one enjoys it more, because it is possible 
better to appreciate the subtleties, the lifting of an eye- 
brow, the narrowing of the eyes, or the movement of a 
finger. 


The Kechak. Once I saw the Kechak at Bedoeloe. ‘This 
is considered by many travellers to be the most exciting of 
all their experiences here. The dance is performed as dark- 
ness approaches by 150 men who crouch in a circle around 
a brazier. There is no music. The men, who represent 
monkeys, chatter and sing and clap their hands as they 
sway to and fro in the light of the fire. They are harangued 
by a long-haired priest. There is strange laughter and the 
light flickers on a fantastically tall, slim body of a man who 
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‘has appeared suddenly out of the shadows. It is Lembek, 
who 1s famous throughout the island for his Kechak dance. 

We look down on the performance from a raised plat- 
form, and the dramatic scene of the massed figures with 
lifted hands aa the brazier is unforgettable. I remember 
someone sayi t this grouping had been an inspiration 
to Reinhardt, oh used itn Talis Cesar. = | 


(4) 


Gusti Raka. Last night we went to Sampidi to see Gusti 
Raka in the Kebyar. The village of Sampidi, having lately 
brought:the training of its dancers to a successful conclu- 
sion, was indulging in three days of Rami-Rami or Festival, 
to celebrate the occasion. On each side of the pati leading 
to the place of entertainment there were girls selling pea- 
nuts and strange-looking fruits at the little stalls they call 
warongs. ‘The scene was exciting and romantic, with the 
brilliant colours worn by the people glowing in the light 
of oil-lamps against the indigo sky. Having been received 
by the a we watched Gusti Raka and two of his 


upils in the tig and then a Legong was performed 
by two young girls. 
Gusti Raka, as usual, managed to look both elegant and 


gorgeous. His face is cruel and refined, and he me i easily 
pass for a young French diplomat. In his brocaded head- 
dress he wore red-and-white flowers, as well as jewels. 
Purple brocade was twisted round his body, and his kain 
was scarlet and gold. Like British Royalty, the Balinese 
have the gift of wearing everything except the kitchen 
stove without looking overdressed. They have a sense of 
chic. They can take a clout, wind it round their heads, give 
it two tweaks and the result is rue de la Paix. 
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Another time I saw Gusti Raka dance the Kebyar in 
Den Pasar. He is Mario’s pupil, and is considered to be 
technically perfect, thoug he lacks Mario’s intensity. 
Great artists like Mario can make a shudder run down 
one’s spine, and they make one feel that all the candles are 
blown out and the whole stage has gone black when the 
leave it. (I remember that Sarah Bernhardt gave one this 
sensation.) Gusti Raka’s physical perfections are astonish- 
ing, but he lacks this final quality. His hands are slim as 
those of a Crivelli Madonna, and he allows the nails of his 
right hand to grow long specially for this dance. When 
they are two inches long he complains: “How short they 
are—banjak sousa—a greaty pity.” 

Another night we drove over to Tabanan, to Gusti 
Raka’s kampong, to see him dance. We entered by a 
massive stone gateway—one of the typical “split” gateways 
of Bali. Gusti Raka, who is a high-caste Balinese, received 
us with great dignity, and we were taken to a Balé—a place 
with a roof supported on pillars. The gamelan (orchestra) 
was said to be one of the best on the island. 

Gusti Raka’s dancing of the Kebyar was strangely excit- 
ing. His personality is perverse, astringent and sadistic, and 
his appearance most distinguished. He wore a head-dress, 
adorned with a string of brilliants, and his black fan flut- 
tered as swiftly as the wings of a humming-bird. 


AVI 
MARIO 


Mario, the world-famous Balinese dancer, came this morn- 
ing to talk to Héléne. We were painting in the studio, so’ 
he slipped in, removed his shoes, and sat on the floor near 
the model, who was a good-looking, sulky girl from Kuta 
market. She produced the usual coy antics that are the 
stoek-in-trade of the Balinese maiden. When the rest-time 
came, she turned her back on Mario, evincing a certain 
amount of chaste horror at the proximity of a male. Mario 
Se to break down this resistance by exerting all his 
ascination, and the effect was shattering. I myself have 
never seen such concentrated charm in any human being. 
Charm is a stupid word for what I want to convey. It must 
be taken, in this connection, to mean vitality, goodness, and 
beauty, as well as the mere power of fascination. It may 
seem a strange admission, but I was just as stirred, after 
witnessing the comedy of his witty flirtation with the 
market-woman, as if I had heard a lovely strain of music, 
or seen a performance by Duse. Because of the genius and 
grace that shines out of him, he seems at times like some 
unearthly visitant. I felt for an instant as if I were in some 
way tuned-in, so that I could apprehend the spirit that used 
this amazing Balinese as a vessel. 
One night we drove to Tabanan, where Mario was giving 
a party. He had sent Jim a leg of mutton, which was an 
intimation that this party was coming off, and in return Jim 
took him a present of fireworks. There was a small plat- 
form in the dancing place. From the roof hung silken cloths 
of many colours, and penyors (which are pennants on long 
poles) marked the entrance. The audience sat on all four 
sides of the square and were quite as lovely to watch as 
the dancers. The local Rajah, father of the Pungawa of 
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Kuta, sat beside the orchestra, wearing a mauve and silver 
turban. His two little daughters, as space was limited, sat 
—— knee. Jim liked it, but dripped with sweat as a 
result. 

The dresses of the dancers were new for the occasion, 
and were wonderfully patterned in gold. The gilt pattern 
had the effect of bringing into harmony the variops strongly 
opposing colours of the costumes—a cold crimson, a bluish- 
green and a deep purple. The members of the orchestra 
were wearing royal-blue shirts, while their turbans were 
— and silver. 

hree little boys trained by Mario danced the Kebyar, 
invented by him twenty years ago. In this dance the per- 
former, sitting on his heels, uses only his face, his torso and 
his arms as the means of expression. Some people think that 
the dancer of the Kebyar is exhibiting the moods of a 
capricious prince. Some, again, say the dancer represents 
a cobra, and others, that the movements are meant to sug- 
gest those of a butterfly. The second child who danced 
was, I think, the most beautiful boy I have ever seen. When 
the music was fierce and violent his face was stern, and 
when the music changed and became voluptuous, in his 
expression there was such sweetness that one’s heart nearly 
stopped beating. 

e few Europeans who were in the audience were 
enchanted with this child, and questioned the ever-critical 
Balinese, who were all ready to agree that this one was the 
most promising of the three. 

These new Kebyar dresses are made with sleeves, which 
conceal the Wonderful play of the shoulder muscles. Mario, 
doubtless, has his reasons for this innovation. Perhaps he 
wants all attention to be concentrated on the actions of the 
hands and the expressions of the face. 

Occasionally during the dance Jim’s freworks went off 
and the small babies of the audience seemed alarmed, When 
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it was over we shook hands with the Rajah and with Mario. 
There was no clapping. The Balinese express pleasure in a 
performance by their actual presence in that place. If they 
don’t like it they walk out. 

On the way home we ran into a Wayang show. It was 
ten o'clock, and the audience was probably going to stay 
until four in the morning. Jim conjured up a plate of 
mangosteens from the stage manager, and we tore off the 
tor a skins and ate the delicious fruit, the inside of which 
ooks like a meringue. We were standing behind the screen, 
where the operator was manipulating the figures of buffalo. 
hide, projecting their shadows on the screen by means of a 
flaring oil lamp, while the orchestra was playing, and the 
operator recited the dialogue. 

Shortly after this party, Serge Lifar, the maitre-de-ballet 
of ‘the Paris Opera House, arrived in Bali. Ever since he 
had seen the Balinese dancers at the Paris Colonial Exhibi- 
tion he had longed to come to the island. Remembering the 
gestures of those dancers, he mimicked the difficult jerks 
of the head and sidelong eye movements that are especially 
characteristic. Helene said: “You must be the only European 
who can do that.” Immediately after lunch Jim took Lifar 
to Luk-Luk, where they found Mario, who gave Lifar a 
lesson, Then Lifar showed the Balinese audience some 
ballet-steps, performing his celebrated entre-chat, a jump 
during which his feet change positions with regard to one 
another ten times. The Balinese, being taken aback by this 
seeming miracle, burst out laughing. Lifar then did it again, 
and it dawned on them that they were witnessing some- 
thing remarkable, and this time there was a deep silence as 
they 4 ges at him. 

Lifar said that, with the exception of Niyinsky and 
Pavlova, Mario was the greatest dancer he had seen. How- 
ever, in spite of his world fame, the twenty-seven members 
of Mario’s gong, or orchestra, at Tabanan, being so deeply 
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imbued with the communal idea that is part of the inherit- 
ance of this people, quarrelled- with the dancer, because 
they felt it was wrong for him to have more pay than any 
one of them. Mario eventually walked off, joined another 

ong at Luk-Luk, and left them flat. Now they see the 
Fioht, and know that they have killed the goose that laid 
the ery eggs, because whenever tourists come to Bali, 
the Luk-Luk gong is sent for, so that the visitors may see 
the world-famous Mario dance. 

The Dutch Government treated him very well. They 
gave him a job at the K.P.M. office, and if people wanted 
him to dance he was allowed to leave his oak ario came 
to lunch at Kuta one day, at the invitation of some visitors. 
Héléene knew that he hated European food, for to the 
Balinese, who begin eating food seasoned with red peppers 
when they are babies, our food seems insipid and tasteless. 
The boys waiting at table were ragging him. “Don’t put 
your fork in your eye, Mario,” they said; so Héléne rescued 
him, and he went into the kitchen to eat his Balinese food 
with his fingers in peace. 

Mario remembers the conquest of Bali by the Dutch 
when he was a small boy. He recollects that someone threw 
a cloth over his head, so that he shouldn’t see the piles of 
dead. 


XVII 
THE BEACH AT KUTA 


IN the horizontal beams of the setting sun the leaves, the 
blades of grass, seem to burn like emeralds. Whistler said 
that twilight was the only light a self-respecting painter 
should paint in. The gardener’s boy with the wicked face 
crouches in the green gloom, under the tattered frills of the 
banana-leaves, silently clipping the grass. In this time- 
less country, where there are no words in the language for 
“early” or “late”, the gardeners hate mowing-machines. 
They like to sit, hour after hour, cropping the grass around 
them with shears. 

But how shall one tell of the charm of Kuta at this hour? 
Now itt is dusk, so I go to my Bath House up a path bordered 
with spider lilies, and pushing away a flock of white turkeys, 
I take a hurricane-lamp, that stands beside the stone image 
of a god, and enter the bathroom where a frieze depicts the 
torments of the Balinese damned in Hell. After sluicing 
myself with cold water from a dipper, I return to my 
bamboo hut. Through the window, in the dusk, I can see 
the coolies still taking water from the well under the 
frangipani-tree, Tonight there is a new coolie in the 

den, very slim and exotic, with wild frizzy hair. He 
ooks like a drawing of Salome by Aubrey Beardsley. 

Now is the time to walk barefooted on the wet sand. 
This evening there are two Balinese ponies and a cow bath- 
ing in the sea, and beyond the reef lies the ship that is 
named Tchinta Baroe, which means “New love”. The 
beach is fringed with palm-trees, those wise trees that like 
to live near RH sea om near to human beings. The volcano 
Kintamani, “the navel of the world”, is wreathed in clouds 
tonight, and looks as beautiful as Fuji-yama. 

e transparent crabs are scuttling about, and great 
66 \ 
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festoons of seaweed, garlands for a conqueror, carelessly 
flung around, make entrancing popping noises under my 
feet. Strange cast-away tropical fruits are lying about, 
Rambutans, flame-coloured and bristling, their insides re- 
sembling hard-boiled eggs, custard apples that taste, accord- 
ing to Helene, like the smell of Morning Glories. Shells 
marked like snakes, or like lizards, with patterns in brown 
and cream, patterns that one has seen Bear on tweeds, or 
on Chinese vases, lie in fantastic profusion. Beside them 
lumps of coral strange in form, and writhing roots of trees, 
worn to smoothness by the waters. 

Tonight the boys are sitting in a huddle on the beach to 
watch the astonishing colour of the evening. The sunset 
burns, the sea shimmers, melting into the flame colour, the 
lilac and green-gold of the sky, which is mirrored in a vast 
iridescent sheet of wet sand. One has the illusion of being 
imprisoned in a soap-bubble. 

ater on tonight the gods are to be entertained on Kuta 
Beach. There will be incense, dancing, acting, music and 
many offerings, so that the Divine Beings may be enticed 
to stay in our midst, and tomorrow the beach will be strewn 
with the washed-up remains of the people’s gifts, when the 
gods and the tides have returned them... 


Good-bye to Bali. At the end of October, 1940, when I 
had spent ten months in Bali, a letter came from my Bank 
in London, of which the purport was that unless I cleared 
out of Bali, and lived inside the British Empire, I would 
have no more of my miserable income sent me. So I had 
to find £60 out of nowhere to pay for a voyage to Calcutta 
or Rangoon, which were the nearest possible places. Singa- 
pore wasn’t possible, because they wouldn't admit lone 
women into Malaya and Singapore. Presumably they were 
already expecting the Japanese. So I had to leave the 
Earthly Paradise. I’ve no doubt that a man would have 
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sent some clever kind of cable, and managed to stay in Bali, 
but I am easily cowed. When there is a notice that says 
“Keep off the grass”, I keep off the grass. However, perhaps 
some day I shall go back. 


Pig-Boat. 1 went from Bali to Soerabaya via Lombok on 
the S.S. Rochussen. This was pure snobbery because I 
wanted to say I had been off the beaten track. She was 
an old ship, carrying five thousand Balinese pigs and fifty 
cows. The pigs were doped, I believe, and were enclosed 
in cylindrical baskets, and every morning a sailor turned 
the hose on them. We dined on deck, with a canvas curtain 
between us and the pigs. “After Soerabaya,” said the chief 
officer, “the smell will be terrible.” 

We went ashore at Lombok, where the K.P.M. agent, 
who was a sporting character, of mixed descent, took me 
for a drive. “Good shooting over there,” he said, waving 
an arm over the landscape. 

“What do you shoot?” I asked him, vaguely expecting 
him to say: “Snipe.” 

“Cows, snakes and deers,” he answered. 

“Cows?” I said, rather faintly. “You shoot cows?” 

“Yes,” he answered firmly. “Wald cows.” 


Lombok. ‘They say the Wallace Line is drawn between 
Bali and its neighbouring island Lombok, and that in Bali 
you find the flora and fauna of Asia, while in Lombok you 
find that of Australasia. 


AVI 
JAVA: SINGAPORE, 1940 


THE Dutch like to sit entrenched behind a low wall, in 
front of their hotels, and see the world and his wife pass by. 

Now it is evening, and gasping from the heat I watch the 
people pass along the Kahasin in Soerabaya, and I drink 
eal and hope for a breeze, and admire the Javanese girls, 
so slim and deliciously pretty in their pink veils. 

Last night was the Ciinese New Year, which is celebrated 
by many fire-crackers among the Chinese living here. I 
was in terror, convinced that the Japanese had landed, but 
when I sought out the head waiter at midnight, to ask: “Is 
there an invasion, please?” I couldn’t remember any Malay 
in my agitation, so he merely asked me the number of my 
room and, more or less taking me by the scruff of my neck, 
conducted me back there. 


The Sultan of Djokja. For three days befare they dance 
in his presence, the dancers may not drink anything, lest 
they should sweat on the great occasion. 


Mr de V’s brother had a Javanese servant who called 
him every morning but failed invariably to wake him up 
properly. The master said: “It is essential that I get up at 
six o’clock tomorrow. I don’t care what you do, but you 
must wake me.” 

So the next day at six o’clock the servant put two live 
pigeons under the mosquito-net. The wretched man was 
awakened by madly fluttering wings, and leapt out of bed 
like a sky-rocket. 


We were told that the Dutch had unearthed a Nazi con- 
spiracy in Java, and that even the uniform of the proposed 
ees : 
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Nazi governor was already prepared. Parts of machine- 

were hidden in hat-boxes—houses in strategic positions 

d been leased to Germans ten years before, but all was 

discovered, on account of the rape of Holland having taken 
place two days earlier than was originally intended. 


th in 1940. A — funeral procession was 
passing y at a jog-trot. The band in front was playi 
‘Why did I kiss at girl?” and the band at the aren 
playing “Onward, Christian Soldiers”. 

Inside the office the Immigration Officer was dealing 
rather harshly with me. “Lone women,” he said, “are not 
Sess to remain here. In fact,” he added, using an un- 

ortunate. phrase, “I have agents all over Malaya, picking. 
up lone women at this moment.” I tried weeping, by way 
of softening this officer (Napoleon said that rouge and tears 
were women’s only weapdns), but my tears had no effect 
on him. However, I managed to stay in Singapore for five 
weeks, somehow or other. 

I made friends with an American missionary, who was 
on her way home after four years in the jungles of Sumatra. 
She was regretting her noble savages and all their kind 
ways, and was full of discontent, now that she was back in 
Civilisation. The men of the two tribes among whom she 
had lived had literally no possessions, she said, except that 
each man owned a knife. They ate whatever they could 
find in the jungle, including frogs, toads and snakes—un- 
cooked. She said they were .intelligent and, when you 
talked to them, could remember every word you said 
months later. They had no religion at all, but their medicine- 
men used to appease demons. 

She thought the medicine-men could hypnotise the 
Dutch, and in proof of this gave several instances of Dutch- 
men leavi their pretty blonde wives for ugly Malay 
women, ‘This missionary had a beautiful face, and really 
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seemed to love her strange savages, speaking in the most 
glowing terms of their goodness and courtesy to her, and 
to each other. She said weaving was the only craft they 

ractised. They had some poetical turns of speech. For 
instance, there 1s a white flower splashed with crimson that 
math call “Nonja makan sirih”, which means “Lady eating 
Betel”. 


AIX 
RANGOON, JANUARY, 1941 


My hotel at Rangoon was a place of decayed splendour, 
— by an overpowering smell of cat. As a matter of 

act, in addition to the army of ordinary cats that lived 
there, there were a number of civet-cats who haunted the 
rafters, and raced about all night. 

The city was fantastic. The men wore pink silk wound 
round their heads. Everywhere one saw rose-colour. I 
bought toothpaste at a very grand chemist’s shop in the 
shadow of the Gold Pagoda. King Cobras would wriggle’ 
across the road, and heave horribly under the rubbish-heaps. 
You would meet strange Tibetans, dressed like shepherds 
from the Winter’s Tale, and in the lifts of the department 
stores you would find shorn Buddhist priests wearing the 
yellow robe. | 

The girls of a Burmese school, going for a walk in a 
oneal: are so brilliantly dressed, they look like a flock 
of parrakeets. 

ere is a Tibetan sitting on the pavement, being, ques- 
tioned by a policeman. The man’s hat was of plum-coloured 
felt, the brim edged with fur. The high crown had a tassel 
of scarlet beads on top. Round the crown ran a band of 
silver-and-rose brocade. He wore a silver bangle in the form 
of a snake with two heads. 

He took out of his knapsack various objects, including 
some rings (probably he was selling opium). He seemed 
to bring to the city streets a breath of strangeness from that 

teau where the Lamas rub themselves with pigs’ 
blood and put yak-butter in their tea. 


Mr E., an Englishman who lived in Burma, took me to 
the races, There one sees elegant Burmese women, enchant- 
| a | 
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ing creatures of the sunlight, dressed in little coats of 
transparent white muslin, with coloured silk scarves, and 
rose-silk longyis. Many of them were a. white 
flowers in their hair. A Burmese princess with delicately- 
cut features had tea with us. Her father, who had escaped 
the massacre in the time of King Mindon Min, had fled from 
Burma to the Shan States. After the races we went for a 
drive to see the flood-lit Shwe Dagon Pagoda reflected in 
the lakes. 

My new friend told me strange stories of the Burmese, 
and their superstitions. His children’s Anglo-Burmese 
nurse, he said, was firmly convinced of the efficacy of love- 
potions. If some young man were to pay marked attention 
to a girl, the nurse would say: “She must have pilled him.” 

Social services are at a discount in Rangoon, where all the 
spare cash goes to gild the Shwe Dagon Pagoda. Mr E. was 
interested in trying to start a dental clinic for Burmese 
children. He appealed to some rich Burmans to help him. 
a rice millionaire, lately knighted, said he’d think it over. 
Later he said: “"Times are hard, I’m a poor man.” In point 
of fact he’d just lately given 20,000 rupees to flood-light the 
Pagoda. 


When we were sailing from Rangoon to Calcutta, the 
Captain told me a story of a Chinese, from their agent’s 
office in Rangoon who had a Siamese wife. She came on a 
voyage on his ship, and because the Captain wouldn’t drink 
beer with her in her cabin, she was angry with him. When 
they were disembarking at Rangoon, she knocked off the 
Captain’s topi, smacked him violently with it in the stomach, 
and threw it into the sea. 

The Captain mildly said to her Chinese husband, who 
came to meet her: “Your wife is a very difficule woman,” 
cand the husband said: “I know that, Captain, oh yes, I know 
that.” Some years later the woman died of drink, and the 
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husband threw out his chest and said proudly: “She had 
D.T's.” He surrounded her ‘grave with beer bottles, and 
took the precaution of buying a second-hand anchor with 
a heavy chain, and put it on top of the grave. 

Then he married a young Siamese girl. 

He said to the Captain, who commiserated with him on 
= 7 death: “Outside belong solly, inside belong velly 
g Bis 


AX 
CALCUTTA-IN HOSPITAL, 1941 


“You are for operation,” ye the Nurse brightly, about 
ten minutes after I had been admitted to the Hospital. They 
didn’t even make me sign a paper to say I was willing to 
undergo the operation. Perhaps they were in a hurry. 

“Please take care of my false tooth,” I said to Sister. “I 
got it in nar ft and it was rather expensive.” The 
magic word Hollywood produced the usual effect. Nurses 
sprang up from nowhere, and crowded round my bed. 
“She’s been to Hollywood,” they told each other. I had 
achieved a social status. 

While they wheeled me to the theatre, I tried to assume 
a lion-hearted expression, but with very poor success. It 
seems that the Hospital padre saw me, and thought: “That 
poor woman, how frightened she looks,” so he got permis- 
sion to go to the theatre, and say a prayer, while I was 
taking the ether. I was about to sniff the anesthetic (“Now 
breathe slowly,” . . .) when I heard a voice behind me, 
intoning a prayer. After a minute or two it was comforting, 
but at first I naturally assumed there was no hope for me at 
all. 
Some time after I recovered consciousness, the surgeon 
appeared. “Because of you, I had to leave a dinner-party,” 
he said. 

“T hope it was a straightforward appendix,” I murmured, 
trying to placate him. 

“Straightforward, ha!” he said in a voice charged with 
irony, and derision. 

(I then realised that I had two tubes stuck into me.) 

“This woman in bed next to you is Irish, as you are, and 
she’s the same age as you, but she’s done her duty to her 
Country,” the surgeon went on. 

75 
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“What do you mean?” I said. 

“She’s had fifteen children,” was the answer. 

Then I was annoyed. “Cannon-fodder,” I said, very 
crossly, and went to sleep again. 

They told me the surgeon went in an aeroplane to 
London with a bishop, who was to have an immediate 
operation, and the gossips of Calcutta said: “There go the 
holiest man in Calcutta and the wickedest, shut up together 
in an aeroplane.” 

The Irish woman in the next bed didn’t even have a 
temperature after a gall-bladder operation, and the surgeon 
was so triumphant that he said to her: “You're a tiger, you'll 
never die.” 

The House Doctor is a young Bengali. He was very shy 
and stiff with me at first. I said to myself: “No colour-bar 
between you and me, my lad,” and by employing every 
wile I knew, I eventually succeeded in making him more 
friendly. This was pure self-preservation on my part, for 
an English doctor had told me that any Bengali would 
gladly cut our throats. : 

Monday. Sister is in a fighting mood today. The Powers 
that be are trying to take away Soni Mehtar, her best 
sweeper, to send him to another ward. “Really,” she says 
furiously, “when Roger gets leave, I think I'll marry him.” 

“But who will fight the Angel of Death, and turn him 
away from your patients?” I asked her. (I rather feared 
and disliked her, but for seme reason I always felt safe from 


dying when she was in the ward.) - . 

Her anger melted. She became grave and melancholy. 
‘We've had five deaths in a week in this ward,” she said. 
“Before that, none for nine months.” 

I hear a lot about Roger— 


“What lots of pairs of trousers Dr Gupta has,” I said to 
her, and she answers: “Roger has lots more, and be looks 
wonderful in them.” 
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There is a new patient today. Mrs S. is built on a heroic 
scale, and has the appearance of a Brazilian opera-singer. 
Her speaking voice is deep and gorgeous, and one hears a 
lot of it in the night, when she shouts: “Oh God, oh God,” 
at intervals. She is said to be dying of heart-trouble, and 
her sons and daughters are flitting about on the veranda 
behind her bed. 

She is so heavy the nurses can’t lift her, and coolies are 
called in to help. She is Eurasian by birth, and dark-skinned, 
but she calls out: “I won’t be touched by these niggers!” 

A Roman Catholic Priest came today to give the Sacra- 
merit to Mrs S., who is dying. They hung a curtain round 
the bed, and between the curtain and the floor I could see 
the priest’s black boots, two inches of black trousers, and 
then the spreading folds of white satin vestments. He 
walked round the bed many times, and after what seemed 
an eternity, he went away, and later in the day she died. 

In the bed next to me lay Mrs G. She was a beautiful 
Eurasian girl. Eight months ago she had her first baby, and, 
oe to faulty medical treatment, septicemia developed, 
and she had been in hospital ever since, suffering atrociously. 
Every day her sisters, her friends, and her mother, who was 
half crazy with grief, came to see her. Sometimes, in 
desperation, they used to bring various Faith Healers, who 
sig over her. Long after I left, I heard of her death. 

asted as she was, they had dressed her up in her white 
satin wedding-dress for burial. 

One of the Eurasian nurses is beautiful as a Murillo 
_Madonna, When my temperature 1s high, and I look at her, 
from sheer weakness and sentimentality I begin to weep. 

A girl came into the ward, who had made herself very 
ill, by taking slimming medicines. It was the third time she 
had done this and had been brought to hospital. She refused 
to answer any questions, so after three days they said: 
“Patients who won't collaborate are no use to us,” and, 
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followed by her family, the girl was removed on a stretcher, 
protesting vehemently. : 

Dr C. tells me about the wiles of the girls in the children’s 
ward. When they want to persuade him to let them 
home, they say: “What lovely eyes you have, Dr C:! 
Change eyes with me, Dr C.” 

A mixed assortment of friends used to come and see me 
nearly every day—A. J., who was inclined to be Rabelaisian, 
Sister G. (an Anglican nun), who was not, Mrs A. J., who 
was hoch wobl geboren, and Mary who was not (but she 
had the face of an Angel), and the Captain of the 3 
which brought me from Rangoon, and some more—all ill- 
assorted and inclined to glare at one another across my bed, 
and my temperature at to go up by leaps and bounds, for 
I felt as if [ were hostess of a nightmarish cocktail-party, 
without any cocktails. 

_ The chief amusement I have is watching the sweeperesses, 

who are called mehtaranis—a word meaning Princesses. 
There is constant friction between them and the ‘nurses, 
who call them “These jungly dames”. The chief of them, 
Miriam, is short and fat, but moves majestically in her sari— 
so majestic she is, and so opulent are her charms, that one 
thinks of the goddess Juno. She wears a gold stud in her 
nose, and bangles on her ankles, and is sly, and thievish, 
and bold. (I’m certain she has pinched my eau-de-Cologne, 
but when I asked her where it was, she pointed to a cross 
at her throat, and said she was a Catholic, and a Mother.) 
She chucks me under the chin and calls me. darling. This 
from a mehtarani to a memsahib! Truly the British Raj 
crumbles. 

These servants are notoriously greedy for tips. An 
Englishman who was leaving the hospital fas week, havin 
‘been cured of an illness, was surrounded by the hospi 
orderlies and coolies, all wanting baksheesh. He gave out 
money to one, and then to another, and finally said to a 
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third man: “But I’ve never seen you before; what have you 
done for me?”—‘Sahib,” the man said, “if you had died, 
I should have had to carry you out.” 

— well, I think that’s worth a rupee,” the Englishman 
said.~ 

At twilight I look out of the window, and I feel 
frightened by the implacable landscape of India. I re- 
member the cosy little hills of the Cotswolds, and shudder 
-at the thought of dying, in the midst of these alien palm- 
trees and temples. 


XXI 


- CALCUTTA~—BOARDING-HOUSE 


THERE is great excitement in my boarding-house. Mrs S., 
who runs it, owns half a race-horse. Her friends had been 
saying to her: “Your horse is no good, give it to the Zoo,” 
but yesterday it won a race in record time. The horse is 
vicious, and the syces daren’t go near it, unless they have 
food with them, but its nose is covered with lipstick, where 
Mrs S. kisses it. 

Today we went to the Municipal Offices, to be vaccin- 
ated, Mrs S., her jockey and I. The jockey only eats one 
meal a day. Then we brought fruit in the market. The 
greengrocer said: “Give me a tip for the races, Memsahib,” 
and she said: “Not unless you give me four apples.” This 
was a great grief to him, but after a prolonged interior 
struggle, his resistance broke down, he gave her the apples 
and he got the tip for the races. | 


In this house we have constant visitations from spry little 
jockeys. A tall Australian woman, who lives here, says they 
make her feel like Gulliver. They remind me of the line in 
“Lepanto”—“And little dwarfs crept out of it, and little 
dwarfs crept in”. 

Mrs S. told me that once she went to stay in a native state 
with friends, who said to her: “Do bring along some meat 
for us from Calcutta.” So she brought a great joint of beef 
on ice. They came to fetch her in the Maharani’s Rolls- 
Royce, which had been lent to them. When Mrs S. brightly 
said: “I’ve brought the beef,” they nearly fainted, as it was 
a Hindu state. So they stopped the car in a place where it 
was thick jungle, and they buried the beef. They said the 
Maharani would have burned her car if she had known that 
the beef had defiled ic. 
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A giant cockroach lives in my bathroom. He is the size 
of a Persian cat, and has tortoiseshell markings. (I was 
attracted at one time to the idea of the Buddhist faith, but 
the necessity for slaying these insects has made me feel I 
could never subscribe to all the tenets of Buddhism, though 
of course one might catch them in a trunk, and let them all 
loose in the street as the Jains do.) 

Apart from the annoyance of the nightly ding-dong 
battle with 150 cockroaches, in my bedroom, I like the 
friendly atmosphere of this house. Mrs S., being herself 
very gay and agreeable, chides her guests if they are grumpy 
at breakfast. A man apologised this morning for his gloom— 
“But, Mrs S., I have an absolutely unique liver.” 


This afternoon I went to see the Jain Temple, and walked 
in the gardens. I put some pice on a tray, before a shrine 
of the monkey-god Hanuman. A man was seated beside it, 
intoning some prayers, and other men beside him were read- 
ing the Scriptures. There was a little house in this Temple 
garden. It was a dark dull rose-colour. The woodwork on 
It was painted a queer blue that harmonised perfectly with 
the rose-colour. It had an outside staircase and a veranda. 
In front of the house was a small tree in a circular bed. 
Perhaps a priest lived in there. But I can never describe its 
fascination. It would be a lovely witch’s house for Hansel 
and Gretel, and there it was in the garden of the Jain 
Temple. Around are Victorian statues—idiotic marble 
ladies, reminiscent of the Crystal Palace, cheek by jowl with 
Indian gods. We looked at the Temple of Kali also. Every 
day at eleven o’clock two goats are sacrificed there. The 
passers-by made gestures of reverence. The priest came 
out and blessed us. He spoke English and had great dignity, 
and I felt good when he blessed us, and our houses, and our 
children. 

The pilgrims mostly seemed terrifyingly poor, many of 
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them blind and mutilated, but among them we saw a bunch 
of flower-like women in the glorious saris of Jaipur. Near 
to the Temple of Kali are ie burning ghats, where the 
dead are cremated. : 


The Curator showed us over part of the Victoria 
Memorial Building. The Indians love it, because it is built 
of white marble, and they take a delight in the feel of it, 
and may often be seen stroking the walls and the statues. 
Frank Salisbury did a set of lunettes of the life of Queen 
Victoria which are placed round the Dome. “You see that 
one,” said the Curator, “where she is sitting in her carriage, 
wearing her widow’s weeds. I often used to:see her at that 
time, driving about in Kensington, but her sunshade was 
never so clean as the one in the picture.” 

The tall Sikhs, who guard the building, say that at night 
they see the ghost of an official, who loved the place, and 
died there. He carries an urn under his arm, and scatters 
his own ashes over the garden that he loved. 


XXII 
CALCUTTA-—Y.W.C.A. 


I STAYED for a time at the Y.W.C.A. in Calcutta. It is a 
well-designed modern house, and other travellers like my- 
self, too broke to go to the Grand Hotel, were staying 
there. There was a girl called Esther, in the next-door room 
to mine, who was kind to me when I was ill, and we 
became very friendly. 

She was not young, and had never married, and one day 
she told me why she was still single. When she was nine- 
teen she went for a picnic with a young man in a wood. 
She was expecting him to propose. They sat on a mo 
bank under a tree, and listened to the cooing of the i 

igeons. Esther said: “Listen, they are saying ‘I love you, 

do’.” But the young man said: “No, they aren’t; they 
are saying, ‘You two fools, you two’.” And he didn’t pro- 
pose, and Esther never got married at all. 

-Esther is daily governess to some five-year-old red- 
headed twins, who live at the Grand Hotel. The twins 
and their ayah usually breakfast early, when the only other 
guest in the dining-room is a General. Every morning, 
resplendent in uniform, he used to pass their table, and say: 
“Good morning, little plane .” One day the twins 
were in a bad temper. “Good morning, little ginger-heads,” 
said the General. “Shut up, you damn fool,” said the twins, 
and the ayah, reproaching them, said: “How can you speak 
like that to the é. eant-Sahib?” . 

Esther used to be terrified of the enormous Calcutta 
spiders, and dared not go near them. Often at night, I 
would hear her saying her prayers out loud, and at the 
same time throwing all her shoes, one by one, at a spider. 


Ther’ is an amazingly accomplished baby staying here 
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with its mother, who is an evacuee escaped from Rangoon 
and its air raids. This baby can imitate most excellently the 
sounds that birds make. “A pigeon,” suggests his mother, 
and he retires within himself for a moment, and then pro- 
duces the plaintive, throaty sounds of a pigeon. “Now a 
turkey,” she says, and he gives a true version of a turkey’s 
gobble-gobble. “Now an air-raid,” she says, and the 
refugee baby produces the sound of the siren, the dropping 
bombs, and the All Clear. 


The poorer Indians in Calcutta are alarmed at the prospect 
of the arrival of the British Soldiers. The chaprassi of a 
Calcutta church asked the Vicar if he wouldn’t be sending 
the Memsahib away for safety, before the soldiers came. 


In the Black-out now, the Sacred Bulls are such a 
nuisance in the streets, that it is proposed to paint them 
fore and aft with phosphorus, so that people shan’t fall over 
them in the dark. 

Having coffee at Firpo’s one morning, I heard a po 
Sep “Have you ion me?” I looked up and saw 
a terrific figure of a tough Commando. Slightly stuttering, 
I apologised for my bad memory, and then, suddenly, I 
as “It’s Marcel.” Marcel was my elegant hairdresser in 
London. Marcel said: “Hush! Don’t call me Marcel, ‘now 
Pm in the Army. You must call me Bill.” 


I was told that a Saddhu (a Holy Man) had spent much 
of his time in the Butcher’s market in Calcutta and, when 
he died, the Hindus decided to bury him there, so they dug 
a hole and he was interred. 

The British Community held a meting, and decided that 
it hadn’t been a good idea at all, and so they dug him up 
again. . 
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At the time of the Fall of Singapore and Rangoon, there 
was a certain amount of back-chat from the Indians to be 
endured. : 

I said to a Chikan man, a man who sells underclothes: 
“But you promised to have the embroidery finished,” and 
he said: “What about the British and their promises to hold 
Singapore?” 

And once I was in a tika-gharri, when the horse wouldn’t 
go, so I said: “Your horse only goes backwards,” and the 
driver said: “Yes, like the British Army.” 


AXTTT 
HILL STATION, 1942 


CONVENT SCHOOL. When I arrived at the hill station, I 
landed myself at first in a frightful hotel, where they gave 
me a dilapidated hen-coop to sleep in. Then I moved to a 
rather grim convent school, where they take in a few pay- 
ing joys The saeageeare is tremendously distin- 

ished in a ce, and sligh ing in manner. I 
Baal have che success vith "he Nune because they 
like aoe about my stay in Hollywood. 

It is Holy Week, and the elder girls who are in Retreat 
are expected to observe a rule of silence. Everyone else is 
padding about in gym shoes, and whispering in corners. 

The housekeeper, who, it seems, is not particularly 
religious, is in a bad temper. “Will you have toast?” they 
said to her at breakfast. “No,” she said crossly, “I should 
make too much noise crunching it.” 

The priest, who is taking the services in the Chapel for 
the Retreat, being hie Shay good-looking, is a cause of 
stumbling to the girls. ‘The Matron said to a girl who had 
been to her first Communion: “Well, dear, what did you 
think of the Service?”—“T know it was wrong of me, but 
I couldn’t help looking at Father S.,” said the girl, “thinking 
how wonderful he’d Took in a dinner-jacket.” 

The Sister-in-Charge has undoubtedly a dynamic per- 
sonality. Today she is shaking with fury because Lilian, the 

oung Art Mistress, has developed measles. “It’s those ever- 
Leng ponies she rides. She’s caught it from them.” The 
Kindergarten Mistress is rather critical of this outburst.— 
“All this nervousness,” she says. “She’s not my idea of a 
Christian at all. What about that text: “Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee’?” 


When Lilian’s measles were over, the everlasting ponies 
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led her into further trouble. She was summoned for 
alloping, and had to go to Court. It was all very hush- 
ush, for it was essential that Sister G. shouldn’t hear of it. 
Lilian showed us the summons on which was written: “The 
King Emperor v Miss L. D.——,” After a little judicious 
— she got away with a fine of two rupees. 

Lilian is the typical feather-headed Anglo-Indian girl. I 
overheard her saying to a crony: “In Calcutta, I am study- 
ing cooking, swimming and the steel-stringed guitar,” and 
the crony said: “What an all-round girl you will become!” 

The Bishop has come to see the girls dance, and has been 
greeted by a small friend of his with the remark: “When 
you come to the school, the little ones are always shut up 
in the Dormitory.” 

This child has written home on the subject of the 
Episcopal visit. “We went to Chapel today. One of the 
Sisters became a Mother. The Bishop did it in twenty 
minutes.” 

The little ones have been examined in Scripture by the 
Vicar. They were told to act for him the scene of the sell- 
ing of Joseph as a slave. “How much?” said Caroline, aged 
six. “Ten thousand rupees,” answered the slave-dealer. 
Caroline said: “My God, that’s far too dear.” 


A terrific row is brewing. Sister G. has picked up a letter 
written by one gyrl to another—a love letter. It runs: “You 
were aa to me last night. What is the position today?” 
Outside all Nature is in tune with the stormy psychological 
atmosphere within. Last night there was a great thunder- 
storm, and this morning the road is covered with branches. 
There are orchids, and moss, and lichen growing on the 
twigs of these broken branches. A poor drowned mouse 
lies in the gutter. No electricity or hot water. No baths.— 
“We must dust ourselves with talcum,” says Mitzi. 
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Some Nuns at the Convent School. Sister Florence, who 
was benevolent, spoilt everyone, including her rickshaw- 
carriers. They used to take her to Church for Holy Com- 
munion, in the early morning, and on her return she would 
give them tea to drink from her own cup, afterwards 
drinking from it herself. “What a pig she is,” said the girls. 

She used to read novels to the girls, but, as she invariably 
left out the love scenes, Enid G. used to sit behind her, and 
communicate the missing scenes to the others, by means of 
the deaf-and-dumb language. 

One day Sister Florence announced to her class that Mr 
Smith, an old resident of the station, had died. She then 
drew on the blackboard a hill, with a cross at its summit. 
Leading up the hill was a path, on which, about half-way 
up, she marked the place where she considered Mr Smith 
had arrived, on his 1 journey to Heaven. “He its here,” she 
said, “I am here,” putting a mark much higher up. “And 
you are all down there.”—“What dashed cheek,” said the 


girls. 


Sister Florence was very indulgent towards the little 
English mistress.—“‘You’ve been using bad language 5 
dear, to Sister Mary Editha,” she said, stroking 
Wilson’s hand. 

“Indeed I haven’t,” said Miss Wilson. 

“Oh yes, dear, yor said G...L. 

“Good Lord, I'd never use bad language,” said Miss 
Wilson. 

It was this same young English mistress who was 
eventually sacked by the Bishop ga presided over the 
School Convent) for going to a Death Dinner given by 
the Tea-planters, at which they all rose out of coffins, and 
were served by mutes. That was only the beginning of the 
dinner. They said it got far worse later on. 
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The Sister-in-Charge, Sister G., was more like a dictator 
than a nun. She seemed to take a delight in her medieval 
draperies, and sailed about the place like a galleon. It was 
said that a Royal Princess had once signified a desire to 
join this Order, of which the members originally were 
aristocratic women with dawries, but Queen Victoria had 
stipulated that the Princess must take her own maid, and 
negotiations had thereupon broken down. 

You had to be on your toes with Sister G. “Now repeat 
the Catechism,” I once heard her say to some unfortunate 
victim, “and you'd better play your scales at the same 
time.” When girls were leaving the school at the age of 
eighteen, she would send for them and talk to them about 
Life in the great world outside. “Now girls,” she would 
say, “when you leave school, don’t just sit down and wait 
for the Prince.” 

One day Sister G. received a message from the father of 
two of her pupils. He said his wife was very angry and up- 
set, and would Sister G. go to his house, and see what she 
could do. So she went, and when she arrived there, she 
found that the mother had disappeared, — sold all the 
furniture, as well as the two girls, to a Mohammedan. 
Sister G. and the father went to see the Mohammedan, 
and after a lot of argument succeeded in convincing him 
that the children belonged to the father, and that the mother 
was not within her rights in selling them. 

Sister G., who has a good brain, is apparently rather con- 
temptuous of the Sisters in her charge, and they seem to be 
terrified of her. It was delightful talking to them, because 
they listened to what one said. I used to gaze at Sister 
Lilian Mary’s perfect profile—She was rather like Fay 
Compton, and had the same wie angle between her nose 
and foreivens that a cat has. I used to | po her to myself 
in blue satin at a ball. They say a golden curl once escaped 
from under the white bands on her forehead. Beautiful and 
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stupid, she waves her hands excitedly and says: “Tomorrow 
we change into our white habits,” and I think of the line in 
Dowson’s poem about the Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration 
who cut off their beautiful hair: “Because their comeliness 
was vanity.” 

A deaconess told me that the Sisters of this Order lived 
formerly in Calcutta, where they used to drive around in a 
phaeton. In the fullness of time their old horse died, so they 
prayed for another horse, and behold, one day a racehorse 
walked into their compound. They stabled it, and were 
very happy over the fortunate otcurrence, but the owner 
turned up, and made a fuss. They refused to give him back 
his horse, because clearly it was sent as an answer to prayer. 
Eventually, in order to get his horse back, the poor man 
had to buy the Sisters another one. 


XXIV 
DARJEELING BAZAAR 


WHEN you walk along the top road that leads from Lebong 
to the bazaar, you pass by Government House garden, and 
there, through a hedge of red rambler roses, you see the 
perpetual snows of the Himalayas. On the other side of 
the road the clouds pile up in the valley below like cotton- 
wool, Wisps of ed detach themselves, and rise like 
incense, and mists drift across the roofs of Darjeeling, 
chasing each other. Some of the nearer houses are seem- 
ingly cut in two by the clouds. Once I thought that this 
effect in pictures was a convention of Japanese art, now I 
know it is but another instance of the acute observation of 
Nature, that is characteristic of the Japanese. 

Today the Holy Books from a Buddhist lamasery are 
being taken in procession to a Temple to be blessed. The 
Lamas wear high pointed hats of red cloth. Two of them 
blow the.trumpets, six foot long, which are supported by 
little boys. The Holy Books are bound on the backs of the 
= in the procession. Even the children, carry the 
smaller ones. I’ve been hearing some strange stories about 
the Lamas. How when the wind 1s cold they rub pigs’ 
blood on themselves, to prevent their skins getting — 
Then, as young priests who have just emerged from their 
nevitiate, when they receive their robe for the first time, 
it is their custom to rub butter on it, and then roll in the 
mud, that the robe shall appear old, and no one shall know 
they have so recently become priests. 

Darjeeling is a most enchanting Fancy-Dress kind of 
place. One sees Tibetans, Bhutias and Bengalis with their 
different costumes. Rusty yellow robes, the rose-coloured 
peaked hats of Lamas, tiger-skin caps, and the massive gold 
necklaces of the Nepali women delight one’s eye at every 
turn. 
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This morning on the Chowrasta, there was a battle- 
royal in progress between the English children and the 
pony-women. They were hurling clods of earth at each 
other. Some ponies were .being taken to the Buddhist 
Temple to be blessed before the races. The Nepali children 
up here have fe cheeks, and seem to be always, 
smiling. ‘These Hill-women are said to be very immoral. 
Their features are Mongolian. They wear coloured, striped 
aprons, velvet bodices, and like the men, they have long 


: The Nepalis wear the most gaudy clothes. Today I saw 
a rickshaw-coolie wearing purple brocade plus-fours, green 
knitted stockings, and foorball boots. He sported a pea- 
cock’s feather in his battered Homburg hat, a crimson 
tassel on the end of his pigtail, and one enormous turquoise 
ear-ring. 

One of the coolies always wears two pairs of trousers, 
because if he left his spare pair at home, it might be stolen. 
The Tibetans also are very fine in their dress. They wear 
a long prune-coloured robe, with a coral sash, and walk 
around eating lichis, but the real dandy of Darjeeling is 
the Nepali Prince, who pins a sunburst in diamonds on the 
breast-pocket of his riding-coat. 

Descending the Chowrasta before you reach the Bazaar, 
you come to Mr Gladheart’s shop. He ts an Indian and a 
Theosophist. At the time of. Dunkirk he was discussing the 
subject of Hitler with a customer. “Every Pharaoh has his 
Moses,” said Mr Gladheart. “And Winston is going to be 
Hitler’s Moses.” 


I went into an antique-shop next door to Mr Gladheart’s. 
The proprietor was a Tibetan, wearing the usual huge 
turquoise ear-rings. His little eu was sitting with a large 
tome on her knees, intoning Buddhist prayers. We were 
shown ancient greasy Tibetan banners, beautifully designed 
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and painted, which only cost ten rupees each. 

In the Bazaar there is an enormous fruit-shop, owned by 
Mrs Sharab Lama, daughter of General Ladan La, a Tibetan 
who got into some sort of trouble in his own country, and 
came therefore over into British India. Mrs Sharab Lama, 
according to her granddaughter, is very rich. Her dress is 
of dark blue Chinese brocade. She wears a head-dress of 
tomato-coloured silk, a green belt and a striped silk apron. 
(There is a hint of Chinese colouring in these Tibetan 
clothes.) The lady is hung about with massive Tibetan 
jewellery, bracelets of eee and gold, and cornelian, and 
turquoise. The enormous shop is dimly lit, and in the gloom 
the fruit glow like the treasures of Aladdin’s cave. 


One day, when I was looking for rooms in Darjeeling, 
Mrs D. threw open the door of her best bedroom for my 
inspection, and there stretched out on the bed, dead-drunk, 
was her bearer. Whereupon Mrs D., reproached him bitterly, 
and he made the curious excuse that he had been to a 
Christening on the previous day. He was taken forthwith 
on to the lawn, water was poured on his head, and he was 
sent home, with the threat that a rupee would be docked 
from his wages. 


The rain here is incessant. It is so damp that actually 
mushrooms are springing up between the boards in the bath- 
rooms. After a week or so of such rain, the houses here are 
liable to slide down the hillside. 

They tell a strange story in | of the landslide, 
which occurred some years ago. The Matron of a school 
had put the children to bed, and stood watching the rain, 
which after many days was still pouring down in torrents. 

Suddenly she felt a strong impulse to get the children 
out of the house. She turned to the rows of beds. “Get 
up,” she said. “March out.” She was a disciplinarian, and 
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the children obeyed her instantly, as they always did, and 
as ee as they were outside, the school-house slid down 
the hill. 


In 1934 there was an Earthquake in the night in 
Darjeeling. The kindergarten mistress, whose bed was 
moving about, thought that a leopard had come in through 
the window and was crouching underneath it. When ce 
realised it was an earthquake, she rushed off to the girls’ 
dormitory. One of them was sitting on her bed, which was 
rocking violently, singing: “Oh for a life on the ocean 
wave.” 

This kindergarten mistress told me a queer story of the 
Quetta earthquake. An Indian who kept a sweet-shop was 
buried with his shop as a result of the earthquake. He was 
not injured, however, and kept himself alive by eating the 
sweets, till he was dug up three weeks later. 


Darjeeling Hospital 


In the room next to me was an English soldier who used 
to come in and talk. He had been injured falling out of a 
train. He couldn’t remember anything about the accident, 
and only woke up a fortnight later in hospital. 

“Do you like the Indians?” I asked him. (He came from 
the North, and had been a miner.) 

“Yes,” he said. “There were one little kid, I used to take 
him to a place every day to have cha (tea). He used to 
sit on a stool beside me. He were that old-fashioned.” 

“What way old-fashioned?” I asked him. 

“Well, he were only so high, and he wore a cloth round 
his middle, and he walked as 1f he were a man.” 


Franzi and I used to talk to the young Indian, House 
Doctor. He politely said he thought Indians could learn 
etiquette and manners from England, also that our educa- 
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tion was superior to theirs. Then we got on to the subject 
of snake-bite, and he said that he himself had witnessed a 
strange case. A doctor having pronounced a man to be 
dead from the effects of snake-bite, a guja (a gypsy hill- 
man) by means of repeating mantras, lured the offending 
snake out of its hiding-place to where the man lay. Then 
the snake sucked back its own poison from the wound, and 
the man recovered. 

The Doctor went on to speak of the Ramayana, in which 
there is mention of aeroplanes, which are called winged 
chariots. Wireless is foreshadowed by a description of two 
Yogas talking to each other from two mountains. The 
doctor told us also something of Indian home life, impress- 
ing on us how respectfully Indians were expected to behave 
towards their parents. He said that before leaving home 
for the hospital in the mornings, he always asks leave of his 
mother, and she in return gives him her blessing. 

In the room beyond the soldier is an English tea-planter, 
married to a Tibetan woman. His daughter, aged about 
sixteen, wandered into my room today. She looks more 
Tibetan than English, for she wears the native dress—a 
prune-coloured robe with a coral-red sash. She has an olive 
skin, bright pink cheeks and a long black pigtail, and 1s 
most lovely. : 

The Civil Surgeon came today. He is fat and Irish, and 
told me I a Maadaaieaed, because I didn’t like his 
medicine. 


XXV | 
SOME MISSIONARIES 


Two young missionaries have come to stay. One is dark, 
the other is haggard and lovely, a blonde ice-maiden. They 
are evacuees from Burma, and have walked 180 miles in 
seventeen days. From Manipur, they came to Darjeeling 
by rail. Towards the end of their trek, during which they 
lived on tea and rice, they threw away their handbags to 
avoid having to carry them—even a single rupee was a 
burden, they said. 


One of my Missionary friends, who was a very old 
woman, used to say: “In my youth I had many Platonic 
affairs, of course nothing carnal, you know.” 


A Missionary Luncheon-Party. Mr J. said that a friend 
of his spent thirty-six thousand hours studying the Lord’s 
Prayer, and discovered fourteen mistakes in it. 

“Mistakes?” I said, my mind boggling. Then, slowly, I 

ed the idea. “Oh, mistakes in translation. In that case, 
., wouldn’t it be safer not to use it?” 


The most intrepid of all the missionaries I have met was 
an amateur. He was a wireless operator, and he used to 
leave tracts about that had a picture of a lamp-post on 
them, and below the Jamp-post was written: “When I first 
saw the Light.” At one time, this man was an officer on a 
ship that was taking pilgrims to Mecca. He started trying 
to convert the pilgrims, and nearly got himself killed. 

I used to meet a lot of missionaries when I was staying 
in the Convent School. Miss H. told me a pleasing story 
about a Hindu, whom:she had been trying to convert, with- 
out success, for he refused to believe,in the existence of 
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Heaven. “If there were such a place,” he said, “the British 
Government would have had it by now.” Miss H. added 
thoughtfully: “What a dark soul that poor Indian must 
have had.” 

She had suffered, as I did, from the appalling directness 
of speech of the Indian. “So old, Miss H., and not married, 
Miss H.?” said one of her converts. “I suppose,” she said 
“he thought my father could not give me enough jewels for 
a dowry.” 

She told me one story which I thought was rather beauti- 
ful. She was holding a Bible class for Indian women, and 
had just read to them St John’s account of the Holy City, 
when one of them, who was an old Pan seller, said: “I know 
that place, I’ve been there. It was when they thought I was 
dead, and when they came along to put me on the bier, 
then I woke up again.” 

Some of the missionaries I met were rather austere, but 
they were in the minority. There was Mr M. for instance, 
from South India, who took a party of his colleagues to see 
a performance of Her Cardboard Lover. They found the 
first act pg unpleasant, and the second act, which took 
place in a lady’s bedroom, was even more so. Finally, 
during the third act, Mr M. suggested: “Shall we go out?” 
and the ladies joyfully acquiesced. Almost in hysterics, 
Miss R. said: “I was praying: ‘Oh, Lord don’t let her take 
off anything more.’” ' 
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XXVI 
JOURNEY TO KASHMIR 


In March I journeyed from Calcutta to —— . Three 
days in the train, and two days in a bus, as far as I can 
remember. The contrast between the dusty plains of India 
and the green valleys, the clear streams, and the snow 
mountains of Kashmur is startling. 

From Lahore to Pindi, thence to Srinagar, spending a 
night in a dak bungalow at Uri, we travelled in mail-buses, 
in company with several ladies in burkhas, those tent-like 
coverings that hang from a little cap, whence the occupant 
surveys the world through an inserted strip of net. The bus 
was supposed to hold twenty-three persons, but thirty-one 
climbed on, including some yelling children. 

At the dak bungalow at Uri there was a jackal obbligato 
in the night. The servants gave us a lovely dinner, and roar- 
ing fires, but they stole my most cherished Shetland blanket. 

It was here that I saw my first punkah. Since the inven- 
tion of electric fans, punkahs are, of course, less common 
in India than formerly. 

A, J. told me that in the old days, a family of punkah 
coolies would arrive at the beginning of the hot weather, 
and encamp on the back veranda, for a period of about six 
months, Family life would.go on as usual, infants would 
be born there, and when you went out on to the veranda, 
in a rage, to beat the coolie for neglecting his work, ten to 
one you trod on the new baby. 


The Emperor Jehangir travelled to Kashmir, “that 
den of eternal springs”, on thirteen separate occasions. 
t is recorded that he died on his way out of the valley. 
In his book Indian Painting under the Mughals, Mr Percy 
Brown quotes from the memoirs of this Emperor: 
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“Wherever the eye reaches, there are verdure and run- 
ning water, the red rose, the violet and the narcissus grow 
of themselves; in the fields there are all kinds of flowers, 
and all sorts of sweet-scented herbs, In the soul-enchanting 
spring the hills and plains are filled with blossoms; the gates, 

e walls, the courts, the roofs are lighted by the torches 
of banquet-adorning tulips . . . thank God that on this 
occasion I beheld the beauties of the Spring.” 


XXXVI 
MY FRIEND TILLY 


TILLY went to Calcutta Market to buy night-dresses as 
—— for the nurses, because she was going to hospital, 
or an eye operation. She drove in a tika-gharri (match- 
boxes drawn by fleas, is what the Calcutta people call them), 
and beside her there ran a Saddhu (a Holy Man), his head 
shaven, except for the top-knot, wearing the saffron- 
coloured robe that Saddhus always wear. Tilly was sur- 
prised to see that he carried a market-basket, and he begged 
her to engage him as a coolie, to carry her parcels. She tried 
to refuse, as she didn’t want a Saddhu as her coolie, but his" 
persistence defeated her. Her sight was bad at the time, and 
the Saddhu politely helped her over the rough ground. In 
fact his manners were perfect. When her purchases had 
been made, she gave him the usual coolie’s tip of two annas. 
Next day she returned to the market. Again the Saddhu 
appeared beside her tika-gharri. “Go away,” she said, “I 
on’t want a coolie today, I’ve only one parcel, I shan’t pay 
you.” But he came along, and helped her over the ground 
as before. Later she entered the hospital, and underwent 
the operation. She was in a ward with six other people. It 
was visitors’ day, and people strolled in without passes. She 
was lying on her side, one eye bandaged, when suddenly 
out of the tail of the other eye, she saw the Saddhu, stand- 
ing at the foot of her bed. She sat up, feeling rather alarmed. 
He moved to the door, and stood there smiling at her for a 
moment, as if he were blessing her, and then went away. 


I told this story to an Indian girl in a train. “Do you 
think he was a good Saddhu?” I-said, “for there are plenty 
of bad Saddhus.” She said: “Yes, he was good, like the one 
who came to my father.” Her father was a priest, she said, 
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Kashmir 


MY FRIEND TILLY IOI 


and he was very ill with boils. One day, like Job, he cried 
out “I want to die”. ‘That night at ten o’clock he was 
lying in bed, crying, and his wife was sewing in the room. 
Through the open door, there entered a Saddhu, bearing a 
staff. He gave the sick priest three pills, one to take 
immediately, and two others for the next day, and, having 
told him he would be well again soon, the Saddhu went 
away. The wife of the sick man had not seen the Saddhu, 
and when her husband spoke of his visit she said: “It is a 
dream.” “But here are the two pills,” he said. His daughter 
told me that in four days he was well. ; 


I spent a morning coffee-housing with Tilly and Mrs D., 
during which time I egged them on to tell tales of the 
North-West Frontier. D. once had a hair-raising 
experience. She was hunting, and got separated from the 
others. As she was riding along a narrow path between two 
ponds, half a dozen tribesmen came out from behind a rock, 
and grabbed tht bridle of her horse. She was terrified, and 
said to herself: “This is the end.” She shouted to the men: 
“Let go my bridle,” and they answered: “Not till you have 
drunk cha (tea), Memsahib.” So, with chattering teeth, she 
entered a house, at their bidding. Whereupon they waited 
on her like slaves, giving her tea and boiled eggs, while out- 
side, two of them held her horse. These tribesmen love 
horses, and saddles, and clothes, and she thought: “There is 
my habit, they will surely want that. Shall I ever get 
away?” She drank the tea, and thanked them politely, and 
then to her great surprise, they let her go, and to this day 
she doesn’t know what was in their minds. 


Tilly went to stay with some friends, a Major and Mrs 
M., at Kohat, on the Frontier, and on her arrrival discovered 
that her host used to say to his wife: “If the tribesmen should 
come into our bedroom to kidnap you, I shan’t attempt to 
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fight them. I shall ——e to be asleep, and give the alarm 
as soon as possible after they’ve taken you.” Major and Mrs 
M. had been stationed in some still more desolate place on 
the Frontier, when Mrs M.’s child was born. On this 
occasion, one of her husband’s ‘subalterns was detailed to 
sit outside her bedroom door and read P. G. Wodehouse 
to her, by way of distraction. 

Tilly has been in Srinagar five years running, and always 
hires a boat from the same boatmen, two brothers. She has 
found many of their clients for them, and used to speak 
most enthusiastically of their perfect service, for Kashmiri 
boatmen can be rather villainous, if you fall into the hands 
of the wrong ones. Tilly’s mother, far away in London, 
used to knit garments for the children of the boatmen, and 
this pleased the men so much, that they sent the lady a 

resent of a bedspread, which arrived when Tilly was in 
pel The Customs people wanted 13/— duty on the 
silk. Tilly, who hadn't received the parcel, rang them up 
and said: “It’s fantastic, 13/— duty—it can’t be pure silk. 
It’s a present from two half-naked boatmen.” Then she 
went down herself to see the contents of the parcel, and 
there on top of a gorgeous counterpane was a card inscribed 
in enormous letters: “To Mother from her two unknown 

Tilly used to have — conversations with Indians. 
One re she went to have her watch repaired. She had to 
wait while the jeweller did the job. There were three 
Mohammedans in the:shop, and they all chatted with Tilly, 
who asked them in the course of conversation if they 
thought it was unlucky when dogs howled. Five pi-dogs 
had howled round the boat, and in her experience that 
generally meant that one of her relations was.about to die. 
“These dogs are psychic,” the man called Jusuf said. “They 
see God, but they see Something beside God, and that makes 
them howl.” 
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On one occasion, I heard sounds like gunfire in the night. 
Actually, they were the sounds of crackers at a Hindu 
wedding. I was terrified, thinking: “It’s a revolution—the 
Kashmiris can’t stomach the new taxes, they will overthrow 
their Ruler.” 

Next day Tilly reassured me. “Make a revolution? Not 
they,” she said. “Not at the height of the Tourist season.” 


AXVIT 
KASHMIR-SHIKARAS 


IF you are not in a — you move about Srinagar in a 
boat. The shikara of Kashmir, like the gondola of Venice, 
seems to be made for dalliance. You step into one of these 
conveyances, perhaps, let us say, with a grim elderly Colonel, 
who is seeing you home from a party, and you find you 
are expected to recline beside him, on red-and-white 
embroidered cushions, under a canopy, while the boat- 
men, who paddle the shikara, are discreetly hidden behind 
the curtains. To your horror you observe that the shikara, 
in large gilt letters, proclaims itself “Heaven’s Love Nest”. 

“Love among the Cushions” is another inspired name; 
there ts also “Arab-Ella”, but my favourite is “Happy 
Queen Mary—full spring seat”. A friend of mine clutched 
my arm, as I was walking along the Bund with her. “Do 
you see that Mangi?” she said. (The boatmen of Kashmir 
are called Mangis.) The bearded and villainous-looking 
wallah she pointed out was a notorious blackmailer, she told 
me, and the warning had gone round: “Never conduct a 
flirtation with a married man in his shikara.” I used always 
to engage the same mangi, who was called Ahad Khan, and 
one day, perhaps to remind me that I ought to employ him 
soon ‘and go out on the Dal Lake again, this boatman 
marched into my cottage with a bunch of pink Lotus buds, 
~— up a vase, and proceeded to arrange them himself 

or me. 
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AXIX 
KASHMIR SERVANTS 


My Kashmir bearer was called Adoo. He suffered, they 
said, from bats in the belfry, but he had freckles (the 
Kashmiris are often fair-skinned), and his grey eyes and 
amiable smile made up for other deficiencies. My 
Hindustani was deplorable, and Adoo’s English very 
queer, so we hardly ever understood each other. 

One morning | heard a terrific bang, shortly before the 
time for chota hazri. In came Adoo with the tray. He was 
rather perturbed. 

“One dozen families out, Huzoor,” he said. 

After a certain amount of chat, I discovered that some 
Kashmiri women had been digging into the hillside for 
clay, that the tunnel they had made had collapsed, and four 
of them were killed. 

When I had laryngitis, Adoo became a complete Florence 
Nightingale, and made me poultices of hollyhock flowers, 
which were rather prickly, and did no good at all. 

Indian servants have strange ways of increasing their 
salary. At the first boarding-house where I stayed it was 
rumoured that the cook kept a restaurant on the premises 
for his friends. At midday, from far and near, various bo 
would converge on Jusuf’s kitchen. Food stolen from the 
go-down, when stores were given out, would be served, 
ready-cooked. Jusuf, they said, wanted his clever daughter 
to go to college, so he had to make some money. 

t my next boarding-house, the Khansamah used to sell 
cooked food to the Indian hotel, next door. The Manageress 
would perhaps have ordered three ducks, but all the wings 
and breasts would 50 into the next-door curries. It was 
embittering for the Manageress, but you can’t sack a good 
cook, and selling food 1s, as they say here, “Dastur’—the 
custom. ‘ 
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In India one needs a great many servants. For instance, 
it takes two of them to fill a pepper-pot. One of them must 
always give orders to another one. 

The sweeper used to remark with surprise: ‘““The mem- 
sahib sa a has one servant in England, who does the 
work of all of us.” From Srinagar the bearer of one of my 
friends went to England. He returned later to Kashmur, 
wearing a Homburg hat. He had been deeply impressed by 
many things, among them the excellence of the diving off 
Brighton Pier. He used to end up his description of the 
marvels of England with the remark: “‘And the Dhoby is 
Miss-Sahib!” : 

It is hard to write with moderation about the wicked 
ways of Dhobies. They hang one’s handkerchiefs to dry 
on thorn-bushes, and then tear them off. A friend of mine 
was once handed some laundry which smelt to High 
Heaven. “Ahad Khan,” she said to her mangi, “smell this.” 
Ahad Khan sniffed. “Oh yes, Miss-Sahib,” he said, “the 
Dhoby has been using goat’s urine. It takes stains out 
wonderfully.” 


XXX 
RESIDENTS 


IN Kashmir they believe in the efficacy of love-potions, and 
the servants sometimes put drugs in the Memsahib’s tea, to 
make her more “cushi’”, if she is irritable or angry with 
them. A friend of mine and her two children were very ill 
for a time as a result of being poisoned with powdered glass. 
(The cure took the form of cotton-wool sandwiches.) The 
police having examined the servants, concerning the poison- 

, this friend of mine said to them: “Would you like a cup 
of tea?” but the police said firmly: “Not in this house, 
Madam.” 


A parson lives in Srinagar, whose garden is famous all 
over Northern India. 

I used to make drawings in the garden. I remember once 
he showed me a ielly-like substance that he used to find 
after rain. He said it was seaweed, and was one of the 
proofs that Kashmir was formerly an inland sea. 

On his birthday he always takes his car, and goes up to 
the Karewa Plateau, to collect the bulbs of the wild Red 

Tulip, which is the finest tulip in the world, he says, Three 
or four boys go along with him, with trowels and a sack. 
The Vicar, when he arrives at the plateau, walks on ahead, 
and drops a rag, wherever there is a tulip to be dug up, and 
the boys follow him and dig. His st says: “It is very 
extravagant in petrol coming up here.” But he says: “My 
dear, it is my 76th birthday, perhaps it is the last time we 
come.” 
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XXXT 
A MISSIONARY 


Ty Sri there lives a famous missionary, Mr T. B., who 
has worked there for fifty years. Once he took me round 
the Mission School to prove how clean the Kashmiri boys 
are nowadays. Triumphantly in each class-room he whis- 
pered to me: “There, you see, no smell at all!” 

Apparently, in the old days, the boys wore the national 
dress, a sort of nightdress, called a pheron. If you said: 
“When was this washed?” they would answer: “Don’t 
know, sir, it belonged to my grandfather.” In winter the 
Kashmiris carry a basket of red-hot charcoal inside the 
pheron, and wear the empty sleeves hanging loose. The 
doctors say that they often get surface burns, and sometimes 
cancer, from this custom. 

Mr T. B. told mea story of a Kashmiri boy at the school, 
who was too poor to pay the fees. The Principal said to him: 
“All right, if you help the gardener after school hours, 
you shall pay your fees with your wages.” So the boy, who 
was a Brahmin, worked in the garden. Whereupon some 
other Brahmins, who were enraged to see one of the Elect 
doing coolie’s work, used to come and mock at him over 
the wall. But the boy persisted in doing his job. Later, 
however, he came under a bad influence, was led astray, 
and finally left the school. 

A year afterwards he met his benefactor, and said to him: 
“Do the Christians never forgive?” “Yes, if you repent,” 
was the answer. “I do repent,” said the boy, and was re- 
ceived back again. He is now a master at the school. How 
diplomatic and wily was his opening gambit: “Do the 
Christians never forgive?” : 


Mr T.. B. says exactly what he thinks to the Kashmiris, 
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and they don’t seem to mind very much. He gives the boys 
school-reports, that deal with their characters, as well as 
with their studies. Of course, the parents being Indians, 
are only interested in their sons’ progress in book-learning. 
I saw the printed form of a report. One entry, to be filled 
in, ran thus: 


Father’s profession ...... 
Probable salary ...... 


and underneath in print the astonishing words: “Probable 
LOO bea: 6-4: 3 1 i 

A Kashmiri came to Mr T. B. and said: “I’m having a law- 
suit against Abdul So-and-so. Do advise me, shall I bribe the 
judge?” 

“Great Heavens, no,” said Mr T. B., “you would lose 
your case most certainly.” 

Some time later the man returned. “I have won my 
case,” he said, “and I bribed the judge. I took your advice. 
I bribed him in the name of the other man, so the other man 
lost the case.” : 


To Mr T. B. belongs the story of the babu who, a few 
days before an examination, found his way into the room 
where the questions were printed. He proceeded to sit upon 
the type, wearing his white dhoti, and then he went outside 
and exhibited the result to the eager candidates. 


XXXII 
BETROTHAL CELEBRATIONS 


THE garden of the Residency is famous for the beauty of 
its old Chenar-trees, those plane-trees which are pd pers of 
Kashmir. ‘The ae oman Yuvaraj, in honour of whose 
Betrothal the party was being held, arrived with his English 
guardian. Later the Maharajah came, wearing uniform, and 
the band played the Kashmir National Anthem. Many 
lovely Indian women were present. The appearance of 
Princess Sita of Kapurthala, i et wore a rainbow-coloured 
sari, was unforgettable, and I also remember an Indian 
Prince in her party, whose pale-olive skin and faintly 
sinister beauty reminded me of Dorian Gray. On the day 
following the garden-party there was a procession to cele- 
brate the Betrothal. Anything more futile and ramshackle 
than the Srinagar Municipality’s attempts at decoration can 
hardly be imagined. 
Mes a long wait, drums were heard in the distance, and 
the troops marched past. Then came carriages, bearing 
dees wearin cloth of gold and silver from Ratlam, the 
cée’s State. Then men on foot came past, carrying on 
their shoulders trays of fruit, with sweets, silks and jewels. 
In the morning, Dr S., the Indian dentist, had been stop- 
ping my tooth. When he had finished, he rushed upstairs 
to change for the celebrations, and returned, clad in 
gorgeous brocades, and wearing a shining sword. 
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AXXITI 
THE PURDAH PARTY 


THE Srinagar Girls’ School held its Prize-giving today and 
there was great excitement as the Maharani was present. 
She wore a gold and yellow sari, white fox furs, and a 
purple velvet coat and a diamond necklace. She is plump, 
young, and beautiful. 

The little girls appeared in a Drill Display. Because it 
was a purdah party, special permission had been obtained 
from the Prime Minister for Mr J., the gymnastic instructor, 
to be present. Mr J., in his youth, had played football for 
England, and it was charming to watch him helping the 
Kashmiri girls to turn somersaults over the bar. Hi 
presence at this Purdah function marked a step forward 
in the Emancipation of Women in Kashmir. 


Mahadoo, Eileen’s fat cook, was fairly inflated with pride 
when his daughter Firzi took the aig. part in the School 
Dramatic Performance, played before the Maharani. 

Sitting next to Her Highness, and suffering acutely from 
hunger, I saw the Begum Effendi. As it was the month of 
Ramayan and she was a Mohammedan, she might not eat 
until after 6.30. The Maharani, who belongs to the Hindu 
faith, teased her. “Don’t look at the sun. That’s all wrong. 
My watch says it is 6.30 now. Eat some of these lovely 
cakes.” 


| XXXIV 
SHALIMAR BAGH 


SPRING had come to the Dal Lake. 

The Maharajah’s water-pavilion was surrounded with 
thousands of yellow water-lilies, and there was hardly any 
snow left on the mountain-sides, which were a shifting 
brown and green in colour, like shot silk. 

In the shikara you lie and watch the dragon-flies, and 
fleets of yellow ducklings on the lake, while the work of 
paddling goes on behind the curtains, so that no sense of 
effort spoils the sense of peace and laziness within the 
fluttering curtains. ’ 

Despondent sheep were marooned on islets, where ~ 
were left to graze all day. Sometimes, when the grass is 
eaten, and the sheep -are tortured by lack of shade, the 
creatures would plunge into the lake, and swim to some 
other grazing ground. 

Many doongas passed, heavily laden with Indians, listen- 
ing to native music on gramophones, submitting to the 
barber’s ministrations, playing cards, and singing. 

It was one of the latter days of the Spring Festival, and 

imar garden, where the fountains were playing, was 
crowded. . | 

Hindu ladies, their slenderness hidden in the ample folds 
of brilliantly-coloured pherons, wearing white coifs, re- 
called the figures of medieval days. Moslem ladies, in the 
enchanting pyjama dress of the Punjab, arranged and dis- 
arranged the folds of their chaddahs, those head-veils that 
even small girls wear, that their heads may be modestly 
covered. The porgeous splendour of a group of flower-like 
creatures, playing ball together on a Persian carpet, under a 
cherry-tree, was reflected in the still waters of the Mogul 
Emperor’s Pleasure-Pavilion. 
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XXXV 
CAMP AT LIENMARG 


I JOINED a friend of mine, Anna M., and her brother, in 
their camp at Lienmarg. The brother was a Major in the 
Gurkhas. (This bit of local colour, duly noted in a letter 
I‘wrote, brought a taunting reply from England: “You get 
more like Mrs Hauksbee every day. Will you marry the 
Major in the Gurkhas before the rains come?”) Major M.., 
who was devoted to his Gurkhas, had been studying 
medicine with the idea of going to Nepal as a doctor after 
the war. He said the Nepalis are really blood-thirsty, and 
that once he had seen a temple-court in Nepal, after a sacri- 
fice, that was ankle-deep in blood. 

We rode from Tangmarg, taking pack-ponies for the 
tents, and camp furniture. On the way we met Indian 
women riding, wearing brilliant saris, clasping their babies, 
and looking like Madonnas on the Flight into Egypt. 

After a Se days, we had to return to Gulmarg and camp 
in a wood, in order to be nearer to doctors and civilisation, 
because Anna’s brother had had an accident. He was re- 
turning in the evening from climbing a mountain, when he 
dlipped and cut his leg badly. A doctor was sent for, and 
after several hours he made his appearance in this wild 
mountain place, riding a pony, followed by his two servants, 
one of whom held a lantern. It was a rather dramatic scene 
in the light of the moon. 

The three ponies were put to graze round the camp-fire, 
and the pony-wallah, wrapped in his ragged blanket, 
warmed himself at the blaze, keeping a watchful eye on the 
prowling gujas, those hillmen who are notorious pony 
thieves. There are bears on these mountains, as well as 
panthers, jackals and monkeys, who come down to eat the 
maize. The jackals make a frightful din in the night, and 
their wailing is taken up antiphonally by the pi-dogs. 
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XXXVI 
KASHMIR 


FIVE stars are in a certain conjunction. This only happens 
once in thirty years, and when this conjunction occurs vast 
numbers of Hindus immerse themselves in the waters, at the 
confluence of the Sind and the Jhelum, in order to ensure 
Sy rebirth. The Governor has sent for the Biscoe 

ool, so that they may hold themselves in readiness to do 
their life-saving act, in the event of any of the Faithful 
getting into difficulties. 

It has rained solidly for three days and nights, and seems 
likely to continue. Perhaps there will be another flood, like | 
the one in 1928. It is easy to believe in the story of Noah 
here, when you see them building their houseboats and 
taking their goat, their ducks, and their chickens on board. 

Mrs J.’s houseboat sank last night. Her servants rushed 
out of the cook-boat, and flung her in her nightdress into 
a shikara which was lying there. 

Caroline says the Mohammedan servants here are kind to 
cats because Mohamet liked cats and was accustomed to 
carry one about with him under his arm. 


““Anything to declare?” demanded the Customs official 
at Domehl of the young subaltern. “Any beef, fire-arms, 
etc.?” (Kashmir being a Hindu State, beef is contraband). 

“Oh yes,” said the subaltern, “A bottle of bulls’-eyes.” 
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XXXVI 
NINGAL NULLAH 


I WENT down the Jhelum, on the houseboat “Mallard” to 
Ningal, which 1s said to be one of the loveliest camping- 
grounds in India. Compared to A. J.’s “Arabella”, the iB. 
“Mallard” was a mere soap-box. On the duck-boards, on 
each side of the houseboat, the coolies strode up and down 
with their punt-poles, chanting the names of the Prophet. 
To reach Ningal, you cross the Wular Lake, which is 
beautiful beyond words in the early morning. Snow on 
Mount Haramukh, amazing stillness, not a ripple on the 
lake, swaying water-weeds like drowned women’s hair, 
below the glassy surface of the water—it was a wonderful 
experience. 

The — green weeds, trailing olive roots in the 

turquoise-blue water, made a pattern like a Japanese 
brocade. I gaze and gaze, and feel troubled by this intoler- 
able beauty. It seems to make demands on me. Better to be 
in a fog at Clapham Junction, and at peace. 
- After leaving the lake, we are back on the river Jhelum, 
and at our destination. It is pleasant to listen to the cuckoos, 
as you swim in the warm river, which is ae with little 
copses of half-submerged willows, and jewelled with king- 
fishers and dragon-flies. 

‘We were not alone. Two or three stray colonels were 
living in houseboats here, fishing for mahseer. 

A dhoby and a barber appeared, apparently from 
nowhere, to offer their services. C. said: uf. is the same life 
here as in the Moghul times.” . 

Quite good food emerged from the clay oven on the 
doonga. A goose, that had cost a rupee, was served with 
‘strawberry jam, I remember. 

Aziza the Boatman’s three daughters lived in the doonga, 
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the cook-boat that trailed behind us. They pounded rice, 
and played with the chickens on the bahk. They wore 

uoise necklaces and tunics and trousers in a beautiful 
soft shade of red, achieved by much washing and fading. 


On our return to Srinagar, the current was very strong, 
and the coolies marched along the towpath, dragging the 
houseboat by a pte It took three days of towing, and of 
tramping up and down with punt-poles, of incessant chant- 
ing, before we reached Srinagar. 

As we sailed through the city, which they call the 
“Venice of the North”, we found the river crowded with 
barges. Children were bathing, and playing on the floating 
logs, and shouting “Salaam aleikum” to us by way of greet- 


"ae met barges, filled with the vegetables, covered with 
water-weed to protect them from the sun. These are the 
vegetables grown in the famous floating gardens. In other 
boats there are piles of fruit, pink lotus buds, black pottery, 
embroideries, and papier-maché. In the doorways of the 
thatched cabins, in Rembrandtesque gloom, one caught 
glimpses of beautiful mothers nursing babies, almost invari- 
ably with hens and a goat in attendance. 

Ceculen dirt and smells. The only bright colours 
seem to be the colours of the turbans, for the people are 
mostly too poor to afford dyed cloth. : 

Green grass grows on the turf-covered roofs of the old 
houses, lattice-work at the windows hides the women_in 
purdah within, and the silver domes of the temples, made 
out of kerosene-tins, glitter in the sunshine. (I said once to 
A. J.: “What a tragedy it is that we sold Kashmir back to 
the Kashmiris.” “Not at all,” he said. “If it was ours, we'd 
have stuck up red-brick Post Offices all over the place, and 
entirely spoilt it.”) 

The women are nearly all of them beautiful, but it is the 
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custom for respectable women to wear dirty old clothes. 

This convention dates from the times when they were 

obliged to hide their charms from the licentiousness of their 

— Only the courtesans wear gay clothes out of 
oors. 

In the doongas there are people drinking tea, or smoking 
water-pipes, and fanning themselves, while the shikaras dash 
by swift as mosquitoes. 

A Kashmiri in a trading shikara accosts us—“Peaches, 
walnuts, cheap, Huzoor.”—“Any orders for wood-carv- 
ing?” another man calls out. In this way, in the old days, 
one did all the shopping, sitting at ease in one’s houseboat. 

Kashmir in Spring is almost too pretty for painters, when 
the cherry-trees are in bloom, the wild red tulips and irises 
are flowering on the roof tops, and all around are great 
drifts of crocuses from which they get the saffron. 


AXXVITTL 
SRINAGAR SHOPS 


THERE is a slummy part of the Bund, just outside this 
garden, through which I must walk on my way to the shops. 

is morning there was a new-born calf in the middle of 
the road, and a little girl with a yellow veil was soaping a 
baby under a pump. On a sloping roof, above them, a boy 
was sitting,. working at his tailoring, and below, in a hole- 
in-the-wall, Arabian-Nights kind of shop, a young man in 
a leopard-skin cap was stitching at gold embroidery. 

In the shops on the Bund, the more elderly of the shop- 
keepers hail the approach of Spring, and the tourist season, 
by dyeing their beards red, like Mahomet. They don’t 
waste money on henna, during the desolate winter months, 
but in April, the almond-blossom, and the red beards of the 
Prophet’s adherents both burgeon at once. 

he shops are being painted in preparation for the season. 
Some of them have queer names such as “Weary Willie”, 
“Joyful Jacob”, and “Suffering Moses”. (Lord Roberts, 
they say suggested this name.) There is also “Shining 
Roses”, the “Anti-Italian Stores” (formerly the “Italian 
Stores”), and “Such Cap House”. 

The merchants are unbelievably persistent, and lie in wait 
like great spiders, trying to entice one to enter their 
parlours. 

The only Kashmiri word I learnt was “Guts”, meaning 
“Get out”, and the shopkeepers were often so tiresome that 
in dealing with them it was quite useful. A parson I knew, 
however, was more violent ya I was. He lay in wait for 
a carpet-seller behind a bush, with a fire-hose, and his attack 
was so sudden that the Kashmiri trader rolled down the 
river-bank into the water. 
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GULMARG 119 
Gulmarg 


Gulmarg means “The Flowery Meadow”. You take a 
bus from Srinagar, and then from Tangmarg you ride up 
the steep hill on ponies, and in an hour’s time you are in 
Gulmarg, which is 8,000 feet high. It is a green plateau, set 
in a ring of mountains. 7 

When I first went there, it was early Spring and the tall 
fir-trees were sending out new green shoots. There were 
wild white peonies, and irises, and masses of viburnum. The 
rushing streams with their huge rounded stones, the woods, 
/ eanagt with moisture, must seem pure Heaven to visitors 

rom the dusty plains, when the thermometer down there 
is around 120°. 

The Kashmiris, romantically draped in their brown 
blankets, looked very fine, galloping wildly across the green 
plain. Many of the pony-wallahs were remarkably hand- 
some, with glittering eyes and aquiline noses. Some people 
say that the Kashmiris were originally Jews and Persians 
from Egypt. 

Near Srinagar, there is a mosque in honour of Jesus, who 
is supposed to have come to Kashmir, and they say He lived 
and preached in these hills after the Resurrection. 


AXXIX 
KASHMYR (2) 


I LIVED for a time in Srinagar with Caroline F, B., who, 
in years gone by, had sold Kashmiri wares to dealers in 
London and New York. She kept a retail shop on the Bund 
in Srinagar, and lived in a bungalow, in which dozens of 
embroiderers worked for her. She used to go up the river 
in country barges, to buy carved candlesticks and book- 
ends from the wood-workers. Once she was snowed up, 
and.stayed in the house of a village Zemindar. There she 
slept in a room lined with Ali Baba jars, in which the family 
kept oil and flour and sugar, and the children peered at her 
through a hole in the wall. At about 10.30 at night, the old 
woman in the room next door ceased spinning. Perhaps she 
had fallen asleep where she sat. Next morning at four 
o'clock she began again. ’ 

The wives of the Zemindar, when she met them in the 
morning, were some of them nursing their babies, and some 
of them churning butter. They whispered to one another 
that the lobes of the Memsahib’s ears were very large, 
doubtless as a result of wearing heavy ear-rings. Then they 
said: “Miss Sahib, tell us how to avoid having babies.” 

Caroline went once to Baltistan for a trip. She said to 
an old man whom she met there: “Everyone in this place 
so so prolific—even the goats. Why is it?” The old man 
said: “Because the women will eat apricots, Miss Sahib, and 
apricots are full of iron.” 

“No blame attached to the men, you see,” commented 
Caroline, who had been a lieutenant of Mrs Pankhurst and 
was still war-like on the subject of women’s suffrage. 


csr erp hy wai ni when I was in one of 
my nightly panics, hearing the steps of imaginary b 
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and afraid to breathe, when suddenly the orioles and doves 
began to sing and complain in unison. Morning had come, 
all the horrors eethel and I slept. 

In that bird-haunted garden, where golden orioles were 
three-a-penny, I used to reflect sometimes on the longing I 
should feel for Kashmir, when once I was back in London 


again. 

oo the chenar-trees will turn blood-red and admire 
themselves in the lake, the snows will creep down low on 
the mountain-sides, and I shall shiver and plan my departure 
to the plains of India. 

I often feel a tug at my heart, These biblical figures 
tending flocks of sheep, these Madonnas in lamp-lit barges, 
floating down the Jhelum, shall I never see them again? 

Pictures haunt my mind: a convoy of Tibetans, the wind 
whistling through their ragged draperies, sitting remotely 
silent, their blankets wrapped round them, laden with their 
merchandise. Then I remember the old beggar, who came 
into the garden—a tall bearded man with a turban, his 
clothes hanging in splendid folds, for all the world like one 
of Rembrandt’s models. | 
' There are pictures everywhere. You see in Kashmir rosy 
cheeks, freckles, pale skins, and sometimes those meeting 
eyebrows that one finds in the Persian miniatures. 

I remember a beautiful turbaned youth, reading a letter 
under a flowering tree, reproducing exactly a favourite 
composition of Bihzad, the Raphael of Persia. 

Kashmir for beauty, Punjab for health, and Bengal for 
brains. So runs the proverb, but the Indians also say: “Keep 
a snake in your bosom, but not a Kashmiri.” 

I must admit that, after Bali, I found Kashmir disappoit- 
ing. From the draughtsman’s point of view the Kashmiris 
are not so graceful as the Balinese, although the heavy cloth 
ual which they drape themselves has a sculpturesque 
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Besides, in Bali the foreigners admired and loved the 
Balinese. But the Kashmiris, although often their characters 
leave sorhething to be desired, almost invariably have beauti- 
ful features. 

Some say it is because they have Greek blood. There is 
a legend that Alexander’s soldiers came as far as Rahvi, near 
to Lahore. Here, there are date-palms growing by the river, 
which are supposed to have sprung ai the date-stones 
that these soldiers threw away. 


AL 
SRINAGAR TEA-PARTY 


I WENT to have tea on A. J.’s houseboat, the “Arabella”. 
It 1s a most sumptuous boat, and always makes me think of 
Hampton Court, with its carved beams, and baronial stair- 
cases. Some of the old crusted eccentrics, members of the 
British County families of Kashmir, were tucking them- 
selves in, as the Indians say, on raspberries and cream, and 
talking scandal. C. R., who has lived in the place for thirty 
years, was complaining about the bridge-party she had just 
left. “I hate going there. That woman ass baby Hoopoes, 
_and cuts up worms for them, and then plays cards without 
washing her hands.” 

“Everyone who lives for long in Srinagar goes a bit 
crazy,” said A. J. “It’s the altitude. Do you remember the 
old boy who used to stroll along the Bund in full Highland 
costume, and then swim across the river, a visiting-card 
between his teeth, which he would present at his friend’s 
house, swim back, shake himself dry as a fog does, and then 
continue his stroll?” 

The Vicar said: “Mr J. is crazier than any of them. I 
caught him this morning going through the hymn-books in 
the church, and deleting from them that verse about ‘Con- 
found their politics’ in the National Anthem. We went 
outside the church and had a row about it, both of us purple 
in the face.” 

“Talking of rows,” said C. R., “I had a scene on the 
Bund this morning with a man who said: “Do you realise 
you are speaking to a British Colonel?’ So J said: “Well, you 
are speaking to the widow of two British Colonels.’ ” 

“There’s a new houseboat,” said A. J., “in the ghat next 
to mine.” The Mangis had some young subalterns as 
tenants, and they said to them: “Give us a name for our 
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new boat, Sahib.” The-subalterns, who had suffered con- 
siderably at the hands of the Mangis, suggested “Lousy 
Sue”, so these simple Kashmirs have stuck up a board with 
“LOUSY SUE” on it. 


Mrs C. R. at this minute was engaged in a quarrel with 
the Vicar, about an old refugee Jewess who had just died. 
The Vicar had refused to read the Burial Service over an 
infidel, and a missionary doctor had at last consented to 
read the 23rd Psalm at the graveside. Mrs C. R. was very 
wrathful about it, and said: “Christ himself would have 
read thousands of prayers over her if they had asked Him.” 

The Vicar here created a diversion. “Have you seen 
Mrs Moan lately?” he said amicably. “Mrs Moan’s husband 
makes coffins you know, in Srinagar, and Mrs M., who 1s 
a Swiss, always speaks of them as ‘my husband’s unmen- 
tionables’.” 3 

We sat watching the sun setting on the River Jhelum. 
Enormous barges filled with stones were floating slowly by 
—shikaras, their embroidered curtains screening the lovers 
within, skimmed past us. 

“I have a slight pain,” announced A. J., laying aside his 
plate of raspberries. “Let us all have some soda bicarb. We 
can chase it down with cherry brandy.” 


ALI 
DISCOURSES OF A. J. 


A. J. WAS an ardent fisherman. He was throwing a fly in 
the pool, which is said to be the source of the Jhelum, when 
he foul-hooked a Hindu Pundit, who was standing behind 
him, in the neck. The Mahommedan boatmen were filled 
with joy, and rushed to the Pundit to remove the hook, 
which they did none too gently. For the rest of the day 
they kept going into gales of laughter, telling each other 
of the new entry in the Fishing Book—one Pundit. 

A. J. was on very good terms with his servants, and in 
fact he got on fairly well with most Indians. He was once, 
in his official capacity, given a present of a life-sized model, 
in sugar, of a cat suckling three kittens and they all had 
pink noses. ; 

We were discoursing on the subject of Indian railways, 

and when I asked if there was much bribery and corruption 
in that department he said: “You can buy the engine for 
Rs 10.” 
- Then he told me the story of the military train which was 
at the other end of nowhere, when the engine-driver and 
the firéman struck work and disappeared. The officer in 
charge of the men and mules got out, and they camped, and 
did some fishing, in a pond, and two weeks later they were 
all rescued. 


A. J. is rather scathing about the Civil Servants in India, 
who are known as the Heaven-Born. The motto of the 
Supply Department, he says, 1s: “Never was so little done, 
by so many, for so much.” 

His stories of the Heaven-Born are mostly sad ones. The 
heroes come to a bad end almost inevitably. “There was 
once,” he says, “an, I.C.S. official, who ran away with 
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two women. The Governor of the Province came to hear 
of it, and said: ‘Never in my life have I come across such 
a ga ;So the double-dyed seducer was called Turpi- 
tude Smith forever after, and he was sent away to a station 
at the Back of Beyond as a punishment.” 

“Go on, Sheherezade,” I said. “More, I like that one.” 

“Well,” says A. J. “This one, really, is very sad. There 
was an I.C.S, man, who was on the verge of high promotion, 
when he became an Oxford Grouper. He confessed, at a 
meeting, that he had accepted a bribe on one occasion, at 
the — of his career. His fellow Groupers thereupon 
made him write to the Government of India, and confess 
this sin of his past life. As a result, he was degraded to the 
lowest class, and sent to an impossible station, at a tin 
salary. His two sons had to leave Oxford, and his wife left 
him.” 

“That one is very tragic, A. J.—Haven’t you got any 
stories with a happy ending?” 

“Well, of course, there is the tale of my assistant. When 
he was young, the governess at home got him into trouble, 
so he left his clothes by-the side of the Take (they must have 
omitted to drag the lake), and he disappeared. He came out 
here, having changed his name, and his sorrowing mother 
put up a stained-glass window to his memory.” 


A. J. and his wife had servants in Srinagar, some of whom 
had been born on the cook-boat belonging to the houseboat 
“Arabella”. Mrs A. J. had more or less brought them up. 
The whole of Srinagar seemed to be agreed, that these 
servants were a faecal ang of bandits, but they looked 
after A..J. fairly well. When he went to Calcutta in the 
winter, and let his houseboat, the servants invariably dis- 
liked the tenants, and proceeded to get rid of them. One 
year they bored a hole in the hull of the houseboat, so that 
in the middle of the night she started to sink. By that device 
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they successfully evacuated the tenants, who retired to a 
boarding-house. The next year they dislodged the tenant, 
who was a colonel’s wife, by means of a goat, which they 
sacrificed, letting the entrails float down the river, past her 
bedroom window. 


Yesterday and for some days past, A. J.’s villainous bearer 
Ahamdu has been ill, so he has summoned two maulvis 
(Mahommedan holy men) to the cook-boat, on which he 
and his brothers live. For hours they have read the Koran, 
they have sung hymns, and they have eaten a ram, which 
was sacrificed. Now today, Ahamdu is most cock-a-hoop, 
and completely cured. He gives no credit, of course, to the 
injections he had from the doctor. It was the ministrations 
of the Maulvi that did the trick. 


This evening I went aboard the “Arabella”, where A. J. 
has a barrel of cherry brandy. There I found an elderly 
major talking about the Indian Army. 

Le told us about the Colonel who said to the Pathan: 
“Horrible war this is.” The Pathan said: “Yes, Sahib. 
‘Horrible war, but better than no war at all.”’ 

The Pathans are Mohammedans. A. J. says the English- 
man gets on well with the Mohammedan, who is coarse and 
materialistic, but he can’t understand the more mystical 
Hindu. A. J. has had thirty years of India, and says she 
is like a courtesan, in that you both hate and love her. “I 
don’t know Paris very well, but I know Asia like the palm 
of my hand,” he remarked on one occasion. 

Tell me more about India. Tell me some Indian swear- 
words.” 

“Well, one of the worst things you can say is “Tera 
man’ ” (your mother). “All the rest 1s inferred.” 

“What is inferred?” 

“Oh well, the Gidipus Complex.” 
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He went on: “You ask me about.the Indian. [t is the way 
we look at things—the whole angle is different. Take these 
silly Sikhs. One of them came to me and said: ‘My son was 
so unfortunate. He failed in his examination. He had a 
paper up his sleeve, with the answers to some questions 
written on it, and it fell out, and the invigilator saw it. So 
he failed, the poor unfortunate boy.’—You see,” said A. J., 
“the angle is different.” 


Another time A. J. told me that once he had some people 
staying in his bungalow, who had a little girl. One morn- 
ing he heard her talking in the vernacular to a fakir who 
had wandered into the garden. She was ry dag to the old 
man, “Why don’t you Bet a job of work? My fies would 
give you a job of work.” , 

Just then A. J. came out of the house, and the old man 
addressed him, saying he thought she was a wonderful child. 
Being delighted with her, and thinking A. J. was her father, 
he gave him a charm. 

Some strange object. it was—a dried-up thing, that 
originally grew in a jackal’s inside. 

The falc refused to take any money for it, and said it 
would bring luck to its owner. Within forty-eight hours, 
A. J. had become engaged to be married, and had won the 
All-India cup for pon In the same year, he won 
the All-India tent-pegging cup, and got his Bombay 
appointment. 


A. J. has a strange story of a case in which he was a wit- 
ness. A man, who owned a vast estate in lL, worth 
several lakhs per annum, died at Darjeeling, and his body 
was taken’to be burnt. During the ceremony there was a 
terrific thunderstorm, in the course of which the man’s 
friends and relations all scattered. When they returned to 
the scene of the cremation, the body was no longer there. 
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After some fifteen years had elapsed, a man turned up, and 
claimed to be the owner of the estate. He said the thunder- 
storm had brought him round from the coma he was in, 
and that he had been rescued from the flames by fakirs, with 
whom he had subsequently lived. The District Magistrate 
judged him to be an impostor, but later the case was tried 
by three judges, who admitted his claim. His wife, on the 
other hand, said this man was an impostor and that he wasn’t 
her husband. ‘The case now awaits the Privy Council. 


A. J. is full of chat about Rajahs and Maliarajahs, which 
is the kind of fairy-tale subject I myself like best of all. 
Once he stayed with a Rajah, who kept a pet baboon. The 
baboon was greatly beloved by everybody. It used to 
fondle small animals, and children, and was v d and 
gentle, but in course of time, there came a sa when 
several bottles were missed from the cellar. This state of 
things went on, until one morning, when the Rajah and five 
of his friends entered the dining-room they found the 
baboon lying drunk on the table with an empty bottle in 
his hand. The Rajah then said: “We will teach him a 
lesson.” He sent for six tiger-skins, and he and his five 
friends put on the tiger-skins, and stood in the six doorways 
leading to the room, surrounding the baboon. As the 
creature recovered consciousness, he looked around him, 
and when he beheld these monstrous avenging forms he 
fainted from fright. Henceforth he became a reformed 
character, and never touched alcohol again. 


I found A. J. bemoaning the lack of education in his 
women friends. He was holding a letter which began: 
“Nothing to eat at this hotel but tabby ochre.” 

“I am depressed, Sheherazade,” I said. “Tell me a story.” 

So he : “There was pend in Sees 
who had taken his best girl for a round of the Night-Cinbs, 
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and at four o’clock in the morning he was feeling splendid, 
so he said to her: “Now I'll just show you over the Victoria 
Memorial Hall.’ The fourteen Sikhs who guard the place 
allowed these two people to enter without any question. 
While they were making a tour of the building, the assistant 
curator’s mother-in-law, who was sleeping on a veranda, 
was disturbed, and the Curator himself was called upon the 
scene, 

“Next morning the fourteen Sikhs were asked to state in 
writing their reasons for admitting these two people, and 
they wrote: “The Sahib and Memsahib were in Ball-dress, 
so we let them in.’ ” 


July and August can be intolerably hot in Srinagar. 
A. J. would sometimes take me on the lake in the evening, 
in a shikara, in search of cool breezes. 

As we floated past the Maharajah’s Palace on the Dal 
lake he began reminiscently: “The late Maharajah used to 
wear such tight trousers that jt took twenty men to get him 
out of them.” 

“Well, then there is the Maharani of I—, when she goes 
away for the week-end, takes 500 saris, and six women, who 
unfold them all, every day for her to look at. My wife went 
to see her once in the Zenana. The Maharani said to her: 
“Why do you English people bother so much about furni- 
ture—dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, bedrooms, and so on? 
Look at me, I sit on a pile 6f cushions on the floor. On the 
right side, I eat my khana, here at my left, I sleep, and in 
front of me is my spittoon. What more do I want?’ 

“But you can’t imagine how rich and extravagant some of 
them are,” A. J. went on. “They say that the prayer of the 
Calcutta business man is: ‘Givé us this day our daily 
Maharajah’.” 

“The Bund at Srinagar,” A. J, used to say, “is the Whis- 
pering Gallery'of India.” 
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‘They are rather malicious in the Bridge-room of the 
Club,” I said. “No wonder it is called the Snake-Pit. 
They’ve been discussing the Peace Colony.” 

“Ah, the Himalayan Peace Colony,” A. J. began. “That 
was rather a failure. You, Mrs Thingummy, and her dis- 
ciples set out from London, and eventually reached 
Srinagar, which was to have been the jumping-off point for 
some, as yet, unspecified place in the Himalayas. At 
Srinagar, however, they quarrelled and dispersed, leaving 
only Mrs D., the Spanish Count, and Mother Aurelia 
behind. They settled down in Kashmir, practising both 
religious exercises, and breathing exercises, together with 
strict vegetarianism. So strict indeed was their vege- 
tarianism, that they wouldn’t use manure for their vegetable 
garden, and they had to pay enormous prices for leaf-moild 
instead. 

“Then Mrs D. married the Count, and she dropped her 
spectacles out of bed on the wedding-night, and he walked 
round the bed, and trod on them, so the mnuit-de-noces 
must have been a failure. 

“Then they bought a houseboat, but that wasn’t a success 
either, because the Mangis did all the washing.up in the 
Jhelum, and so they all found duckweed in their porridge.” 


ALIT 
DINNER AT POONA 


Some Soldiers. After the appalling three-day journey from 
Calcutta to Poona, I loka around and eventually found 
Mrs Izzy’s boarding-house. After washing away the dirt of 
the Indian train, I came down to dinner. There was only 
one table in the boarding-house, and round it there were 
some young officers drinking soup. 

Captain H., of the LA.S.C., was a very gentle, amiable 

oung man, who used to be a bank manager in England. 

e was telling the others of his attempts that afternoon to 
enforce Army Discipline. He had found a railway warrant 
on which the name of the destination-station had been 
altered. No railway warrant can be signed if there has been 
an alteration, so he sent for the offender, and for two 
guards, and put the man under arrest. Then he proceeded 
to admonish him. “Under Section something or other, of 
the King’s Regulations, etc., you are guilty of etc.” In the 
middle of all this, the accused, who was a Havildar, burst 
into tears, and said he really hadn’t meang to, and the young 
8 fy had to pat him on the back, and say it wasn’t as 
bad as all that. 

When this young Captain was in the Officers’ Training 
School, he was asked by the Sergeant (who used to spring 
— on them while they were resting from drill) 
“Who was the world’s greatest Commander?” 

“General von Brauchitsch, sir,” was his answer. The 
Sergeant said: “I always thought it was Napoleon.” My 
Austrian refugee friend, when I told him this story, was 
most astonished. “In the German army a man would have 
been clapped into a fortress, for naming an enemy general 
in such a connection,” he said. : 

A woman doctor, a psychiatrist, came in after dinner, in 
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course of which the conversation turned on the subject of 
pacifism, and she told us the cause of the mental collapse 
of one of her patients. He had thrown a'grenade into a tank, 
killing the occupant. He went then and looked inside the 
tank, and saw, hung up on the wall, a holy picture that was 
the same as the one he had hung up in his own tank. Think- 
ing about this, and all the implications involved, upset him 
so much, that he had become a nervous wreck. 


XLII 
PORTRAIT OF MRS IZZY 


Mrs Izzy, in whose boarding-house I stayed, was an ener- 
getic, dark-complexioned Anglo-Indian woman, married to 
a very silent man, who was reputedly a Turk. It was lucky 
he was silent, for Mrs Izzy never stopped talking. I 
remember vividly the Sunday night in 1943 when Gandhi, 
nearing the end of his fast, in prison in the Aga Khan’s 
Palace at Poona, was thought to be dying. Mrs Izzy said 
after dinner: “If Mr G. goes out tonight, there will be 
trouble. The ladies at No. 10 (the Annexe) had better come 
and sleep here.” 

Hastily I said: “Oh yes, please, I’d like that very much.” 

Mrs Izzy then said: “I can let you have two soda-water 
bottles each. They are splendid weapons, and these fellows, 
if they come at all, won’t come singly.” 

Mary R.., a little blonde girl, then said, in a squeaky voice: 
“My friend in the Police tells me it will be the historic 
massacre of 1943, only he told me not ta repeat this,” I 
began to feel scared, and to wonder who was going to 
massacre whom? 

Mary insisted on my staying in the Annexe, so I began to 
consider if one could possibly disguise oneself in a sari. All 
night there was desultory firing in the city, and in the morn- 
ing Mr Gandhi, praises be, was still alive, and the tension 
was relaxed. 

Mrs Izzy had kept her cook for seventeen years. She told 
us she used to leather him with a slipper, tie up his hands 
and feet, and put him under the cold tap. (Eurasians 
imagine they know better than we do how to manage Indian 
servants.) When Mrs Izzy periodically gave him the sack, 
the cook would sit at the gate for two days, boycotting his 
mistress, saying to intending.applicants for his job: “Mem- 
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sabib babut ghusawallah” (a very angry memsahib). 
“Don’t come here.” 

Lent has begun. Mrs Izzy is a Roman Catholic, so she 
tries to force her boarders to fast, as well as her own family, 
as it makes catering easier. She is a terrific patsa-wallab is 
Mrs [., and scrimps every halfpenny. | 

I was approached on this subject of fasting, but, as I like 
meat better than vegetables, I wore a face like a boot, and 
To ia way an inch. Feeling herself defeated, Mrs 

rought off a Parthian shot, saying appealingly to 
pon Pi del pa “Mrs H. won't fase. Aft. all, Christ 
fasted for forty days, didn’t he, Captain Hallett?” 


I used rather to enjoy some of Mrs Izzy’s reminiscences, 
delivered most dramatically, at the top of her voice: 

“An Australian soldier here,” she said, “met a general— 
the ekdam top officer in Pindi in fact, riding on a horse. 
The General rode past the Australian, then turned back 
and asked him why he hadn’t saluted a general. The 
Australian said: ‘I don’t care whether you’re the King of 
England or a bloody great crow. I can’t see your pips up 
there. Come down and I'll look at your pips, and salute you 
if I feel like it’.” 

Mrs Izzy was full of chat about the Indians in Poona, 
where she lived in her youth. “Mrs Izzy,” we used to say, 
“tell us about the Communal Riots here.”—“The Hindus 
start them as a rule,” she would say. “They rub pigs blood 
oh the mosques, and then everything flares up. Another of 
their games is to sing and play drums outside the mosques 
on a Friday night, when the Moslems are saying their 
prayers. But Bombay is the place for these riots, I re- 
member, when I was a girl in Bombay, I was doing some 
shopping, buying shoes for my wedding, in fact, when a 
sacred bull pushed into a Mohammedan and the man’s fez 
fell off. He picked it up, and put it on again. Now a fez 
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is sacred to a Mohammedan, so he gavé the Brahminy bull 
a push to express his annoyance. That started it. One 
Hindu sprang up out of nowhere, then twenty Hindus, 
then twenty Moslems joined in, and so on, and so on. Soda- 
water bottles galore were hurled from balconies, and I had 
to take refuge in a shop, and remain there all day until five 
o'clock.” 


Mrs Izzy has a soft spot for “our boys”. At one o’clock 
on New Year’s Eve, when they were daaaae in the house, 
two cigarettes were seen burning in the darkness at the gate. 
Two Scotsmen were standing in the road listening to the 
piano. “Please, Mother, can we have ‘Loch Lomond’?” 
they said, so she brought them in, fetched them chota pegs, 
and gave the order for “Loch Lomond” to the pianist. 

ter the war Mrs Izzy is going to live in the Seychelles 
because living is so cheap there. A family of five can live 
there comfortably on 250 rupees a month, she says. You 
can buy twenty fish for an anna, and a wife for a fish. 


XALIV 
POONA MAIN STREET ; 


I USED to look forward to the day when I should say care- 
lessly in London: “In 1943, when I was in Poona.” They 
told me that in the good old days in Poona, you had your 
name and the amount of your salary written up on the gate- 
post, so that people who were paid a few hundred rupees 
more than you were didn’t waste their time calling on you. 

When I think of Poona in years to come, I shall remember 
white goats, bullock-carts, women in wine-coloured or 
purple saris, and flowery compounds with low white walls. 


“Hark! Hark! the dogs do bark, beggars are coming to 
town.” It is Friday, the day the lepers come in from the 
surrounding villages—great companies of them gathered 
together, asking for alms. Some of them, exhibiting their 
stumps, which once were limbs, are pulled along in little 
go-carts made of soap-boxes. ‘They are not allowed in Main 
Street, for Main Street, which is too narrow at the best of 
times, is now full of booths and such-like erections, in cele- 
bration of the feast of Mohurrum. Perhaps because it is a 
Holy Day, the ox in the ox-cart wears a bunch of flowers 
on his forehead, and the road-sweeper is sporting a new 
turban, bright pink like a fondant. 

Here in Main Street you will see a small replica of the 
Tomb of Hosein made of silver tinfoil, before which stand 
three bowls of goldfish and some paper roses, and beside it 
sits its creator, very wa eee drinking in the admiration 
of the crowd. My Jewish friend Dr H. was depressed after 
perambulating ‘up and down this fantastically decorated 
street. “What have we to do with this country and its super- 
stitions?” he said. “Let us get out. Let us leave it to those 
Englishmen who must have Indian servants to put their 
boots on for them.” 
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Qn the way home, I saw a Hindu Wedding Procession. 
The Bride and Bridegroom, who. were in a decorated car, 
both wore bunches of flowers over each ear, so arranged as 
to hide their faces, and the Bride’s garments were knotted 
to those of the Bridegroom. They got out of the car, and 
while they were inside a house, where the ceremony took 
place, some little boys danced gravely in a circle, around 
a pair of pce 

In the celebration of the Mohammedan wedding, the 
bride and bridegroom do not see each other’s face until a 
certain dramatic moment in the ceremony, when they lean 
over a mirror on the floor. He pulls away the flowers which 
hide his face, and she lifts her burkha. 


At the rich Parsee’s house next door, there has been a 
funeral today. In the night I heard a monotonous chanting, 
which went on for hours. Then this morning was a 

ing to and fro of the servants, and presently cars and 
tongas rolled up, disgorging women in black saris, and men 
wearing shiny black Parsi hats (the Parsi hat of the Just 
So Stories, on which “the rays of the sun were reflected in 
more than Oriental splendour”). During the ceremony the 
Parsees sat around in a semi-circle outside the front door. 
There was more. chanting, and finally the body of a pt 
lying on a charpoy, covered with a cloth, was carried b 
our Untouchables, dressed in white, who bore her away 
to the Towers of Silence and the vultures. 


In the house next door on the other side, there was also 
a rich Parsee, they said, who had been married to a German 
woman. She ran away with a Mohammedan, an officer in 
the Indian Army. If an Indian runs away with a white 
woman, he is liable to be arrested for abduction. 

The Parsee divorced the woman, and the Mohammedan 
officer was drummed out of the army, pips and buttons 
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slashed off by officers, with muffled drums, as at a funeral. 
Now the ex-officer and the German woman live in the 
Bazaar on the smell of an oily rag. His relations won’t have 
anything to do with them, for in their eyes, strange to say, 
the Christian woman is a heretic. 


XLV 
DELHI! 


IT was unbearably hot in the train, journeying from Poona 
to Delhi. Opposite me was an old Begum (or was she 
pacing a Rani?) sitting cross-legged with her basket of 
ruit and coconuts beside her. How her malevolent eyes, 
and her diamond ear-rings, glittered, and how dusty were 
the soles of her feet. She sat on the floor of the carriage, 
with her back to me, to eat her dinner out of a tower of 
saucepans, and at every station her servant came in to wait 
upon her. 


Mr Shiva Rao, a well-known Indian journalist, came to 
dinner, and told a charming story. He was once in Old 
Delhi with a friend who pointed to a shabby old man, and 
said: “Look well at him. He is a grandson of the last Moghul 
Emperor, Babar, the one who abdicated after the Mutiny.” 

I saw my first Snake~Charmer this morning, and this gave 
me a real taste of the old India—the same feeling that you 
experience when you read Pierre Loti’s India Without the 
English. 


A woman in a train told me this story of a pupil of hers. 
His parents had vowed that he should be a priest. As a 
young child he was very devout—in fact he behaved as 
children usually behave in the stories of the Lives of the 
Saints. He was very vague, and when he was tending cattle, 
he would dream about angels, and lose the cows, or give 
away large sums of money to beggars, and so on. 

en he was eleven years of age the time came for him 

to be trained for the priesthood. He refused to undertake 

this career and was turned out of the house by his father, 

but his mother gave him her ear-rings and her blessings. He 
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wandered about, often on the verge of starvation, and when 
in Poona he came across a man who took a liking to him 
and set him up as a sweetmeat-seller, giving him all the 
saucepans and the proper outfit for boiling the sugar. The 
boy did quite well at this job, but this man who had 
befriended him used to drink, and one day when he was 
drunk he took away from the child all the stock-in-trade 
of ig and pans for boiling the sweets. . 

en the boy, being again destitute, wandered into an 
Ashram (a place where people live retired from the world) 
outside Poona, and there he chanced upon a copy of St 
Mark’s Gospel, which he read. It grew dark while he was 
reading, so he had to leave off; but next day he returned 
and read to the end. It happened that he fell into conversa- 
tion with the cook at the Ashram, who said to him: “Come 
and be my Cook’s mate, and the Brother-in-Charge will in- 
struct you, since you seem to be interested in Christianity.” 
The Ashram was run by Indian as well as European 
Brothers. It turned out that the Brother-in-Charge was 
willing to instruct the boy, and after some time he sent 
him to a school at Hubli, in order to study for the 
priesthood. 
' But the boy was so absent-minded that the masters 
despaired of him. Then this Englishwoman taught him, 
on discovered that he was brilliant at English subjects. 
When he grew older, he decided to join the Army and on 
the strength of his English was taken on as a clerk. He 1s 
now a Havildar and he writes to the Englishwoman, and 
tells her the Army is wonderful. 


XLVI 
JOURNEY TO BOMBAY 


FROM Pindi to Lahore the carriage was full of Indian girls 
m Punjabi dress. They wear a long tunic with wide trousers, 
and a transparent scarf, which is draped around the head 
and shoulders. A regal old woman in purple trousers lay 
on her back on the seat, with her feet in the air, her legs 
supported on the rail.at the end of the seat. A boy was 
massaging her feet, and wiping them with a wet cloth at 
intervals, 

At Lahore, the girls got out, and two Indians came in to 
settle their women-folk in the carriage. One of the women 
was seventy years of age and the other was a young girl. 
Both wore burkhas, covering them entirely, except for a 
slit for the eyes. Neither of them had been in a train before. 
The old husband, who was travelling in a man’s compart- 
ment nearby, begged me to look after them as they were so 
frightened of the journey. 

The younger of the two Indians conversed with me for 
a long time, as there was an hour to wait at the station, and 
told me how he had lived in England for several months, 
while he had worked at aeroplane construction at Leeds, 
where he made many good friends. He was a delightful, 
highly civilised man, and yet his women-folk were living 
virtually in the Middle Ages. Actually, I had to explain the 
taps in the bathroom.to them, as they had never seen a tap 
before. . 

When the Eurasian ticket-collector came in, they con- 
cealed themselves in their burkhas, and refused to answer his 
questions, much-to his fury. They said many Mohammedan’ 
prayers and ate curry. We conversed mainly by smiles and 
gestures, and by the time we reached Bombay, we were 
quite friendly, and sorry to say good-bye. | 
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XLVH 
BOMBAY 


THERE is a book of Ronald Firbank’s called Sorrow in 
Sunlight, and I think of this lovely phrase when I go to 
Bombay, and see the countless swarms of heart-rending 
beggars. We say that the Englishman’s house is his castle, 
and as one watches a half-naked Indian, soaping himself 
under a tap in a crowded street, one realises that, to the 
Indian, the whole street is his castle. They are politer to 
each other than we are, They don’t stare; if a man chooses 
to go to sleep on the pavement no one bothers him, and 
there is more “live and let live” than among Europeans. 

I used to go down to the Apollo Bunder, the Gateway 
of India, in the evening, for the sake of the sea-breeze, and 
sitting at the base of Lord Hardinge’s statue, among the 
sweet-sellers, 1 would make drawings of the people. (“Who 
is he?” an Indian would say, pointing to the former Vice- 
roy’s statue, and his friend would answer: “Some foreign 
demon or other.”) 

In the early evening, it was very gay at the Apollo 
Bunder. It was best of all on the Mohammedan Feast Days, 
when the Faithful were dressed up in their best clothes. 
They would wander around in family parties, showing off 
their splendour, and gazing at the shipping in the harbour. 

The mad woman, who 1s always there, would be watch- 
ing for an unguarded tray of sweets, that she might pounce 
on a lump of sweetstuff. I used to make notes of the colours 
that the women wore—puce-coloured trousers, with 
tangerine veil and a dark Venetian red shirt—and I made 
a drawing of two young girls in lime-green, wearing pink 
ee caps, and dragging between them a purple 
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ALVII 
AT THE VICARAGE 


THE Vicarage, where I lived for several months stood 
in a suburb, and served a parish consisting mainly of 
Eurasians. The Vicar, who was in the early forties, had 
a beautiful head and was crazy about animals. I used to 
think he was perhaps a reincarnation of St Francis. Once 
at Madras, he had to have a cobra destroyed, and while it 
was being killed, he prayed for it. By way of annoying 
him, I would tell him about the man who said: “Prayer 
shows a lack.of confidence in God.” But I forbore to refer 
to an old friend who always cut out all the praises from 
Family Prayers, saying he felt sure God wouldn’t care to 
be praised. 

The Vicar had a pet crow, who was called Michael, 
although she was a female. He used to call: “Michael, 
Michael,” and she would come out of the mango-tree and 
take food from his hand. Then one day she started. court- 
ing, and the male bird used to come for the food instead of 

chael. She would open her mouth and the male bird fed 
her. She put on all sorts of babyish fluttering ways, just 

¢ a woman in love. 

Mabel, the, Vicar’s wife, was a very attractive woman, 
highly intelligent, charming in appearance, and devoted to 
her husband, but she was married to a saint. It was the same 
thing as if she had been married to a genius. Her husband’s 
life was dedicated. His love, his energy, and his interest was 
given to every lame dog, every wounded crow, every down- 
and-out, ne’er-do-well who came or was brought to 
his door. And they came all the time—morning, noon and 
night. Mabel occasionally resented this stream of .creatures 
endlessly making demands upon her husband, and a touch 
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of astringency at such moments would come into her 
manner. 


The Vicarage was always overrun with stray cats, and 
sick and wounded cats, who had been brought in for treat- 
ment. One of them, Bambi by name, is a e. She has 
been brought up with dogs, so she thinks she is a dog her- 
self, and kisses strange dogs on the nose, which is a dangerous 
practice. 

There were often peculiar goings-on during the night at 

the Vicarage—parishioners would come and stand in the 
garden at two in the morning, and call out that Father had 
died, and must be buried next day. I always felt there was 
something rather sinister about these hurried burials in 
India. 
I remember, one night, being frightened by a man’s, voice, 
which came from the garden calling: “Sahib, Sahib.” The 
Vicar was away, so Mabel went dowh. The man, who was 
drunk, was demanding that she should pray for his daughter, 
who was ill with diphtheria. Mabel went and woke Wilfred, 
the Curate. Wilfred got out of bed, and said a prayer, and 
then the stranger went out and, sitting down in the com- 
pound, he wept, because Wilfred’s prayer hadn’t been long 
enough. Then the servants came out, and consoled him. 
I saw their white clothes glimmering in the darkness. 
Eventually the man gave the doorkeeper a rupee, and took 
himself off. 

The doorkeeper is a new one. The last one was sacked, 
actually for being too religious. One morning Mabel, who 
was gardening, was on one side of the hedge, and the door- 
keeper was on the other side. She called: “Ramasi.” No 
answer. She called again and again. No answer. At last 
the Ramasi came towards her, and said: “I was saying my 
prayers, Memsahib.” (He was a Mohammedan.) ere- 
upon, being angry, she sacked him. Still quite impassive and 
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dignified, he said: “My prayers are very important to me, 
Memeshib 9 

Spring-cleaning began today, and a busy coolie marche 
sraight through my eek while I a in bed. Mabel 
scolded him for it, and he said: “It doesn’t matter, Memsahib, 
we are only like children.” I have been making drawings of 
this coolie, who has a most distinguished appearance. If you 
saw a British Colonel with such features, you would say: 
“His forebears must have come over with the Conqueror.” 
There is no doubt that the inhabitants of India are better- 
looking than we are. 

There has been a tragedy in the parish. One of Mabel’s 
favourite pupils in the school fell off a roof and has died in 
hospital. The girl, who was fifteen years old, was in love 
with a boy in the school. After her death a stream of her 
friends went to her mother’s flat, to look at her for the last 


ame. 

The boy who had been in love with her, kissed her 
passionately, as she lay covered with white flowers, untul 
the old grandmother, who feared a scandal, said: “That'll 
do now,” and dragged him away. 

Here it is customary when a person dies for their 
friends to sit around the body. Mabel went once to see a 
girl who had died. The girl lay there like a lovely statue, 
and her friends sat around, smoking and exchanging tips 
for next day’s racing. | 


The Vicar, who had lived in India all his life, was full of 
enchanting stories. His father had been made Headmaster 
of a school in Hyderabad for the sons and relations of the 
Nizam. The new Headmaster’s first action was to sack the 
chaprassis, of which there was one to each boy, their duties 
being to pick up their young masters’ pencils and so on. 
Secondly, the Headmaster instituted corporal punishment. 
The Nizam, being appealed to on this matter by the s00 
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infuriated Begums, stood by the Headmaster, Later on, 
‘one opinion veered round, and the Be used to send 

oys, who were naughty, from the Palace to the Head- 
master for punishment. 

It is one of the privileges of the Nizam that, when he 
enters a house, all the women in it must unveil. If he likes 
the look of any of them, those thus honoured are sent along 
to the Palace. They don’t usually appreciate this mark of 
favour, since henceforth they become merely one out of 
five hundred. They are given a room overlooking the main 
street of the city, and 250 rupees a month. 

“Another story,” I used to entreat.—‘““Tell her that one 
about Bijapur and the wives of the general,” commanded 
Mabel.—““Well,” said Herbert, “there was a Mohammedan 
kingdom in Bijapur in the Sixteenth Century. A General, 
who had fifty-two wives, was going off at the head of his 
army, to fight another General. ees that he was 
bound to be defeated, he drowned his fifty-two wives in a 
well, so that his enemy should never possess them. And 
then he buried them in rows. But one got away.” 


_ That was my favourite story, but I liked the ones about 
second-sight and ghosts. One day, after Mrs W, had been 
to tea, they told me that she had second-sight. Mabel said 
that Mrs W. had a strange experience once, when her little 
boy was ill. She had been praying for him, and sgoren | 
saw a ghostly presence near the bed, at the sight of whic 
she was very much frightened. The child broke out into a 
sweat, and when it appeared that the crisis was past, the 
Hindu ayah said: “Memsahib is a funny Memsahib. She 
prays to God to cure her child and when God sends an 
angel to make him well, Memsahib 1s afraid.” 


A young man in the Merchant Service, called Ian, came 
to luncheon today, and told us a story, which he said was 
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“really rather pretty”. It seems that his sister was a radio- 
location girl in England. One night there was only one 
Spitfire to go up against the enemy aeroplanes. However, 
the lone airman acquitted himself gloriously, and destroyed 
several planes, but was eventually himself shot down. He 
was badly injured, and his face and shoulders were burnt. 
The radio-location girls decided to send the hero some 
flowers, and Ian’s sister took them to him in the hospital. 
After that, she wrote letters for him, and read him his mail 
every day. She couldn’t see —— of his face, except 
two lips, on account of the bandages. The plastic surgeon 
let him choose what sort of a nose he’d have, and the girl 
helped him to decide on the design of the new face. ‘Then 
he was given a glass eye, a D.F.C., and promotion, and they 
got married. 


There is a Fun Fair going on today, in the garden. The 
Barber’s Band, which Mabel calls the Poo-poo Band, is 
playing excessively badly, and, competing with its stridency, 
the Ayah lifts up her fretsaw voice. This horrible voice of 
the Ayah is, I think, a defence-mechanism against the male. 
She uses it much in the same way as the cuttle-fish squirts 
ink at his enemies. Although her voice is frightful, ata 
as graceful as a Tanagra statuette, in her beautifully draped 
purple and plum-coloured sari. She 1s scolding the coolie, 
who is doing the spring-cleaning. He has lost his mother, 
so he wants an advance on his wages, to pay for the feast, 
that must be given on the eighth day after her death. “But 
you know,” Mabel said to him, “there is a Government 
order, that these feasts may not be given in war-time.” The 
coolie said: “If the Government hadn’t made the rule, I 
should have to have given a bigger feast.” 


I spent half the morning talking to a young Parsee, who 
came to see my pictures. He was a Lieutenant in the Indian 
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Navy, and his family owned woollen mills. In the course of 
conversation, he recited to me Milton’s Ode on his Blind- 
ness. He then said rather strangely: “It is a mistake for me 
to read poetry, for if I develop that side of myself, then I 
will have sympathies with the poor, and if I sympathise with 
the poor, then I cannot be a good business man”—where- 
upon I remembered the poet Ralph Hodgson saying to me 
once that if an ambitious young man were to read much 
of Shelley, his ambitions might fall away from him, and his 
career be wrecked before ever it was begun. 


Today I had tea with the Bishop. He wanted to see my 
aintings, but he didn’t like them. However, chaperoned 
i his Chaplain’s wife, I had to admire his, which were in 
his bedroom, and they were terrible. He showed me also 
Botanical drawings, and I was bidden to observe the birds 
in his garden through field-glasses. I came away, and said: 
“The Bishop is a reincarnation (diluted) of Mr Ruskin.” 
Dead silence. Nobody in India has heard of Mr Ruskin. ' 


There is a certain charm about this suburb, where I am 
staying. I like it because it is full of nonsense. For instance, 
there is an enormous sign-board, near the Vicarage, wonder- 
fully painted with devils, and dragons, and comets, like a 

icture by Hellfire Breughel, and on it is written: “Pro- 
bec Baksh, Hypnotits.” 


Some of Herbert’s parishioners seem to be as mad as 
hatters. “Why did you send your sister to the Hospital?” 
he said to one old lady, who answered: “Well, she said she 
was going to die, and I didn’t want a dead carcase in the 
house.” 

The School seems to exist on a more exciting plane than 
English schools. Last year an Indian Christian boy hired 
two Marwaris to kill his father, but at the last minute the 
plan miscarried, and he was found out. 


XLIX 
ECCLESIASTICAL LUNCHEON 


SPIDER-LILIES, camellias, and scarlet hibiscus are flowerin 
in the compound, where the glare of the midday sun 1s 
terrific, but the dining-room Bs the Vicarage is shaded by 
the old mango-trees “from the terror that stalketh in the 
noon-day”’. 

The Vicar, wearing a white cassock, came across the lawn 
from the church, and sat down in the darkened room, where 
the light is filtered through green net curtains. 

His wife, who has corn-gold hair, and wears the most 
elegant clothes, said: “Late again, Herbert.—Now listen to 
me:—Wilfred’s young woman is a Fundamentalist, and she 
won’t like it, when you go trotting round the church with 
your new silver cross, wearing your cope. Have you fed 
the cats this morning?” 

Herbert said nervously: “Can I say grace?” whereupon 
Mabel started a new attack. “Whenever there is anything 
unpleasant to be done, you either say grace, or else you go 
and pray.” 

Herbert slid off that topic. “I had a wedding yesterday,” 
he said. “The couple had lived in sin for eighteen years, 
and I thought it rm py aig that the bride, who was fifty- 
three years old, should be given away.” 

“Absurd, ridiculous! Where is Wilfred?” said Mabel. 

“Wilfred is out to lunch. He goes tomorrow to stay at 
Bishop’s Lodge for a Retreat. He says. he will fast for a 
week before he’s ordained.” 

“IT wish Wilfred would be in time for matins, instead of 
undertaking these spectacular fasts,” said Mabel. “I’ve had 
to put out a clean chasuble for him, because he perspires so 
much.” 

“Talking of Retreats,” said Herbert, “it is most embarrass- 
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ing at Bishop’s Lodge, during a Retreat, when some of the 
more jungly of the Indian clergy are there. This Indian 
habit of belching at meal-times is all very well. In Rome 
do as the Romans do—but when the Bishop reads portions 
from Holy Writ during luncheon, and the Indian clergy 
express their appreciation of the fare provided, in the usual 
way, the explosions sound like machine-guns.” 

“Really, Herbert, I’m surprised at you!” 

Herbert abandoned the subject of Retreats. “Mr Binks, 
the undertaker, drunk again at the funeral yesterday,” he 
remarked, his spirits rising, as the curry was brought in. 

The cook had been pounding the ingredients for hours 
on a stone slab in the pee Curry is one of India’s 
gifts to the world. I asked Mabel what was in it. Countin 
on her fingers she recited: ““Turmeric, saffron, mustard Be 
caraway seed, ginger, chili, garlic, coriander, cardamom, 
kuskus and cinnamon.”—“Tt really is worth all that trouble, 
the taste is heavenly,” I said. 

“I say, Mabel, what happened to that girl Wilfred was 
engaged to last year?” 

abel said: “Miss J. went over to Rome, did she not, 
Herbert?”—“Yes,” said Herbert moodily. 

“What could have been the reason?”’ I asked in a suitably 
horror-struck whisper. 

“My dear Silvia, she was thoroughly overstrained, and 
overtired after that love-affair, and they caught her on the 
rebound.” 

After lunch we walked with the dogs in the compound, 
and Mabel told me that on Wednesday I must talk to the 
Mothers’ Union about my travels. 

“Oh, Mabel, I couldn’t possibly.” Appalled at the pros- 
‘Ao I dragged a red herring across the trail. “I say, Mabel, 

as that old Parsee woman who runs the Mothers’ Union 
Hostel managed to get rid of the Bengali girl yet?” 
“No,” answered Mabel, “but yesterday she said to her: 
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‘You are a bad woman, and if my lips, and my hands, and 
my feet were not consecrated, I’d fight you.’ ” 


Herbert is calling “Michael, Michael” to his tame crow 
who sits in the mango-tree. 

“Herbert has set an idiotic Theology paper for my Sixth 
Form,” said Mabel. “The first question is: Please God, help 
me to pass this exam. Is this a good prayer or not? Give 
reasons for your answer.’”’ 

“Too difficult,” I said. “What other questions, Herbert?” 

“Well, the other day I gave as one of the Theology ques- 
tions: “What are Occasional Services?’ and a student 
answered: ‘Services held very occasionally, such as the 
Churching of Bishops.’ ” 

“Herbert was giving a Bible class for non-Christian boys,” 
said Mabel, “and was rather non-plussed, when one of i oa 
said: ‘Sir, why don’t you tell us about present-day Saints— 
the Khan, for mstance?’ ” 

“Adolf, Adolf, Musso, Musso,” called Mabel. Then she 
gave me a peppermint and each of the dogs a peppermint, 
and we went to lie on our beds, gasping under the fans, till 
tea-time. 


L 
WILFRED THE CURATE 


WILFRED the curate, who is a fellow-guest at the Vicarage, 
is a Jew of French extraction. He has wild dark hair, wears 
a white cassock, and his degree is B.A. (Baghdad). He lived 
at one time in Jerusalem, and became friendly with the 
Anglican Bishop there, who lived in the house next door to 
him. Owing to the influence of this Bishop, Wilfred was 
baptized, and later ordained. His father, who was rich, cut 
him off with a shilling. “I used to live like a prince,” Wilfred 
used to say to me sadly. 

_ We sometimes had fantastic conversations before dinner. 
I enjoyed these talks, because Wilfred’s relations, and his 
parishioners, used, according to him, to behave so oddly. 
There was his aunt, for instance, who once saw a decapi- 
tated human head on the dining-room table. A voice from 
the head was calling her name, and persuading her to do 
something or other. “It was like the heads you see in 
circuses, speaking from a box,” Wilfred explained. As a 
matter of fact, it was the head of a man to whom the aunt 
had been engaged. She had jilted him because he drank, 
whereupon he proceeded to drink himself to death. After 
this ghastly and ghostly experience, Wilfred’s aunt was so 
shattered, that she was sent to a sanatorium for three 
months, 

Then there was that unfortunate clerical friend of 
Wilfred’s, who is living now in Bombay. Oniginally he 
was a Roman Catholic padre, but he came over to the 
Anglican Church and was ordained. “Then after a time, 
two Jesuits got hold of him, and worked on him till he 
repented, so he wrote a note: “Am going away,” stuck it 
on the door of his Anglican church, and disappeared. He 
went to South India, and was ordered by the Jesuits to live 
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in solitude for many months as a penance. After several 
months, he couldn’t bear it any longer, ran away, came to 
Bombay, and turned Mohammedan. : 


Wilfred has been rather perturbed lately over the affair 
of the Chinese Restaurant. His parishioners often lunched 
and dined there. But in the parish of late their cats had 
been mysteriously disappearing. So one day last week, two 
policemen went into hs restaurant, and ordered coffee. 
Seizing their opportunity, while the coast was clear, they 
rushed into the kitchen, opened the door of the refrigerator, 
and found the corpses of seven cats inside. ‘The proprietor 
was given twenty-four hours in which to clear out. 

The chief thorn in Wilfred’s side, it seems, is the sect of 
“Jehovah Witnesses”. It is a sect founded by Judge 
Rutherford, an American, and has made many adherents 
in Calcutta, and other towns in India. The proselytisers of 
this sect force their way into any flat, where they find the 
front door open, then they sit down, and put a record of 
Judge Rutherford’s sermon on their gramophone, and wind 
the handle, and the householder has a very difficult job to 
get rid of them. | 

Wilfred has hopes of converting an old woman to 
Anglicanism, who is now a Roman Catholic. She confesses 
to a strong belief in Ste Anthony. “St Anthony,” she says, 
“Gs an old brute, but he’s clever. Give him two rupees, and 
he'll find anything that’s lost. But if I spend the two rupees 
on him, and he fails to find the thing, whatever it is, then I 
always take down his picture, and hang it face to the wall in 
the bathroom.” : 

Wilfred says they have a saying now in the parish: “Don’t 
quarrel with your tailor.” It seems that a few weeks ago, 
some little children who had been sent — from ma 
garten, came rushing back to their teachers, crying: “The 
tailor has killed a lady with his sqissors.” Anceumke the 
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lady was a Jewess. Being displeased with the fit of the new 
dress the tailor had made for her, for the Feast of the Pass- 
over, she had taken off her slipper, and hit him with it, call- 
ing him a swine. He thought that for three rupees, which 
he was charging for the dress, she was expecting too much, 
so he stabbed her, and gave himself up. "Be got five years. 


Wilfred 1s hoping to get married soon. His young woman 
has been a missionary among the Shans in Upper Burma, in 
a place that is two hundred miles from the railway. She had 
to have a trench dug round her garden, to keep out the wild 
buffaloes, and one day she came upon a tiger in the act of 
eating her pony. She is determined to take poor Wilfred 
back to live among the Shans, and she will probably succeed. 
She told me that owing to destruction and war damage, 
sete now only one copy of a Shan dictionary in the 
world. 


LI 
GOA 


In Goa of the Portuguese, if you commit a crime and don’t 
want to go to prison, you can pay someone else to go in 
your place. The policemen in Goa are allowed to design, 
their own uniforms, so-the general effect is most variegated. 
All the officials are resplendent in Comic Opera uniforms, 
and most gorgeous of all are the Fire Brigade. I knew an 
Englishman who watched these individuals pumping, while 
the Town Band stimulated their efforts to put out the fire. 
Unfortunately the Englishman laughed. His attitude met 
with disapproval, and that night he cooled his heels in the 
town jail. 

At Goa the body of St Francis Xavier is exhumed every 
ten years. The toe, however, can be seen and kissed at any 
time, owing to the fact that on one occasion an old lady 
got excited and bit it off. \ 


Babus 


When Babus want a few days’ holiday, they usually pro- 
duce a telegram, addressed to themselves, bearing the words: 
“Come at once, mother dangerous.” My friend A. J. knew 
the species pretty well. He told me once a story which 
illustrates the difference in manners of old and new India. 
He had sent two Indians, both of whom he had trained, 
to Delhi to do some wall-paintings in the Viceroy’s house. 
— wrote and told him of the Viceregal inspection of the 
work. The old one wrote: “Sir, Her Excellency spoke to 
me for 914 minutes. Never did I think I should have such 
an honour,” etc., and the young one wrote: “Sir, her Ex. 
was dam pleased.” 

Once A. J. had a letter from a Babu, to say he couldn’t 
come to work, owing to a boil, “as per coloured drawing in 
margin”. 
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Another Babu asked A. J. for a holiday, that he might 
celebrate the birth of his sixth child. A.J. remonstrated 
~~ with him. “I say, Babu, it’s a bit thick. Six, you 

Ow, is too many. You really must pull yourself together.” 
—“QOh yes, Sahib, yes I know, but a am I to do, my wife 
is so frolicsome.” 

Another time A.J. said to this man: “Why have you 
been so long out of work?” and the Babu answered: “You 
outwardly know, Sahib, that I am a rolling moss.” 

In Calcutta, they tell of a Babu in a flourishing firm who 
said to his employer: “Have you heard the rumour, Sahib, 
that there is a fear of Peace breaking out?” 


At Ntina’s House 


Nina lived near Madras. Her husband was a Captain in 
the Merchant Service—a strong silent man. When Ann was 
born, while Nina was still on the operating-table, the Civil 
Surgeon, who was Irish, sent for the Captain, who sent for 
cans of beer and sandwiches, and the two of them pro- 
ceeded to celebrate over her prostrate form. She was given 
a cup of tea, but when she said she’d like to sleep, “Oh no,” 
_they said, “this is a party.” 

Nina used to tell me stories of her servants. One day she 
killed a cobra on the veranda. Being then a newcomer in 
India, she didn’t know what kind it was, so the servants 
brought her a tin of Cobra boot polish, on which there was 
a picture of the snake, to enlighten her. 

ina’s young son George came home a short time a 
for the holidays and started teaching the servants to gamble. 
They played Crown and Anchor, and George used to write 
down their losses in a little book. The Cook’s walrus 
moustache drooped more than ever, when George told him 
that onl eight annas remained to him, out of his month’s 
salary. Meals were always late, on account of “Baba taking 
up kitchen table.” The Cook used to grumble, and Nina 
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would say: “Well, turn the Baba out of the kitchen.”—“Oh 
no, Memsahib,” he would say earnestly, “wanting to learn 
game.” 


Nina’s ayah had a very old husband who lived in a mud 
hut, soofed: with plantain leaves. One night women’s voices 
were heard calling and lamenting: “Ayah ma, Ayah ma.” 
So Ayah was sent out to investigate. She returned smiling 
broadly, to say her husband was dead. 

“Why are you smiling?” Nina asked her. 

“One less face to feed,” said Ayah. 

Then off she went, accompanied hy the women and their 
lamps, back to her mud hut, in the snake-infested jungle. 
a pawned her nose-ring, and bought rice for all the 

illage. She paid two rupees for a photograph of the-dead 
man, with a banana in his mouth, bunches of bananas at 
each side of him, and his grandchildren sitting at his feet. 

Nina once told me that her grandmother, who lived with 
her, was a little bit funny in the head. One day after tea 
had been sent up to the old lady, Nina went up to see how 
she was, and found her sewing a button on to a jam-tart. 
“T must get this finished before I have my tea,” she said. 


_, Nina once went to see a temple in South India where you 
had to climb a thousand steps up to the entrance. On each 
step was a beggar. Nina began by giving each of them an 
anna until her stock failed. She noticed then that the pious 
Indians, who must not refuse mendicants, gave to each two 
grains of rice, and the beggars were satisfied. 


Lil 
INDIAN SERVANTS 


I TAKE as my text for this homily on the Indian Servant the 
words from the Bible: “I go, Sir, and he went not.” 

I think I will begin with the subject of Cooks. One must 
admit that the Indian Cook at his best is an artist. A friend 
of mine said the finest omelette he ever tasted was made by 
his Cook under a rock, covered with leeches, in the pour- 
ing rain, on trek in Sikkim. But having made this hand- 
some acknowledgment to the Khansamah, one may perhaps 
touch lightly on his shortcomings. There was, for instance, 
Mahadoo, my friend Eileen’s old fat Cook in Kashmir. She 
complained to him one day of a series of thefts in her house. 
He said crossly: “It’s because you notice more than you 
used to.” 

During the course of this particular outbreak of thefts, 
Miss B.’s expensive brogues were stolen. Complaints were 
again made to Mahadoo. Eileen said: “It is particularly bad, 
because Miss B. is a missionary; she teaches the Kashmiris 
and takes no money for it.” Whereupon Mahadoo said 
severely: “Christians must expect to be persecuted if they 
come to Kashmir.” 

On another occasion Eileen was having one of her 
periodic rows with Mahadoo. “This joint 1s goat,” she 
said, “not beef.” Mahadoo swore it wasn’t goat. At last 
he said: “Very well, throw it at the wall, and if it’s goat, it 
will stick to the wall.” 

Boiling with rage, Eileen took the joint, and hurled it at 
the wall near the ceiling, where, strange to say, it stuck. 
Then Mahadoo had to fetch a ladder and bring it down 


. In Madras, a friend of mine once asked a cook who was 
applying for a job to sage = testimonials. He brought 
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out a chit on which was written: “Ahmed has been with 
mea month. It seemed longer. He left for reasons of health 
—my health.” , 

This same memsahib once told the Khitmagar to send 
the Cook to her. The Khitmagar returned from the kitchen, 
explaining that the Cook couldn’t possibly leave the stove, 
4 he was engaged in boiling a dumpling in the end of his 

ot. 


In Calcutta, I stayed in a house where we had a new 
Cook, who made a great effort to please us on his first day. 
He made a superb cake for tea, and, with pink icing-sugar, 
he had written on it the words: “God help you.” 


The time has now come to turn ‘our attention to the sub- 
ject of Bearers. There is no getting away from the fact that 
the Indian Servant is scornful in his attitude towards women. 
My friend Nina once ordered sheep’s head for tiffin, with 
brain-sauce. When luncheon was served, she said to the 
Bearer: “Boy, where 1s the brain-sauce?” and the Bearer 
answered: “Female sheep, memsahib, no brains having.” 

In Poona we had an ancient Bearer called Birwa, who 
eventually took up his umbrella, his shoes and his tea-pot, 
and left us. He was always telling us he read the Bible 
every day, which ought to have made us suspicious. Also 
he used to ram down our throats the names of all the 
Generals he had ever served, We learn now that he 1s very 
rich, and owns land and three bullocks and seventy-two 
goats. It seems that Indian servants are accustomed to 
double their salaries by taking commissions. 

In Calcutta there was a young Khitmagar at my Boarding- 
House, who, having seen a drawing I did of my servant in’ 
Bali, asked me to do a portrait of him also. “I want to send 
it to my country-house,” he says rather grandly, and when 
I say I have been ill, he won’t take that as an excuse. “You 
are drinking milk every day, you will soon be strong,” he 
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says, clenching his fists, and giving an imitation of a strong 
man. 

“All right,” I say feebly, worn-down by his persistence. 
“Only a head though, I can’t do a full length.” Whereupon 
he grumbles and says he wants to be painted full-length, 
wearin a dhotu. “Come at three o’clock this afternoon,” I 
say to him, 

At ten to three, I tear myself from sleep, sharpen my 
pencils, and arrive at the place appointed as a studio. At 
three-thirty Khelawnie wanders in, mutters something about 
his dhobi not having come, and says the sitting will take 
place to-morrow. 

Next day Khelawnie is late for his appointment, but he 
is exquisitely dressed. He wears a newly-laundered em- 
broidered muslin shirt and clean dhoti, and a cap of the kind 
that Gandhi’s adherents wear. I discuss afterwards with 
A. J., who knows India rather well, this tiresome behaviour 
of Khelawnie’s. Is it because I am a woman, and therefore 
of no account? Why are these Indians so tiresome? P. B. 
says it is because this life 1s so unimportant to them. It 1s 
the Immortal life that matters. So I had to be satisfied. 

I showed Khelawnie the drawing I had made of him. He 
looked at it for some time and then said: “No tik,” meaning 
that he didn’t like it. It wasn’t a good:drawing. So I said 
apologetically: “I know, Khelawnie, but I’m ill, I can’t do 
better.” I was actually rather dashed. (One —— hopes 
to find Orientals with the manners of European diplomats— 
“So good of you to take so much trouble—quite lovely,” and 
so on, but Rast is East, and one gets a smack in the eye 
instead.) 

Khelawnie pointed to a girl in the dining-room. (It was 
lunch-time and he ‘was waiting on us.) “That memsahib,” 
he said sternly, “does very good handwriting-pictures.” 
However, when I went away he wrote me a kind letter. 
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“IT is a wonderful ship, Captain; the Chinese stewards are 
most attentive,” I said.—‘“There’d be blood on the moon if 
they weren’t,” said the Captain. He was the seventh son of 
a seventh son, and was gifted with all the qualities that one 
would expect from that peculiar genealogy. Full of music 
and rhythm, he was, a great comedian, and very intuitive 
and sympathetic to talk to. 

The first officer’s conversation was amusing, too. He used 
to ramble on about his experiences as we paced the deck.— 
“We took bullion-silver ingots and two barrels of gold to 
New York. There was a terrific fuss when we got it there— 
armoured cars and armed guards and all that, but when we 
took silver and some barrels of gold to Bombay, there was 
no fuss at all; a native just rolled the barrels along the quay 
with his foot. 

“Haven't you ever been to Chili? Those Chilenos—the 
only time one hears them laugh is when they’ve just dis- 
embowelled somebody.” 

After the usual storm in the Bay, it was bliss to sail 
smoothly up the Mersey, and know one was home again. 
When I reached Euston, having been away for seven years, 
it was nearly midnight. An elderly porter was dumping my 
shabby luggage, which had been round the world with me, 
into the Left Luggage Office, and a superbly-beautiful 
woman porter received it. She wore a beret and had pale 
gold hair curling on her shoulders. She was an Amazon, tall 
and plump—a Rubens type. | 

Giving my luggage a nasty look: “What's all this ’ere,” 
she said, “~—a convoy?” 

The old porter murmured apologetically. “The lady’s 
been four years in India.”—“Oh,” said the girl, scornfully, 
“one of these Eurasians!” 
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Then, having dumped my luggage, I tried to get into the 
Station Hotel, which of course was full. So-I had to wander 
into the black-out, and find a bed. I found one that was so 
damp, I had to sleep in a fur-coat, but I was in Englarid again, 


and there was bacon and eggs for breakfast, and my friends 
at the end of the telephone. 


Now I am back at the Zoo, drawing animals again. I 
sought out my favourite keeper and told him, perhaps a 
shade too boastfully, that I had been round the World, since 
I last saw him. He said: “Round the World—alone—what- 
ever for?” and I really didn’t know the answer. 


FINIS 


